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and of its circularization to the Foreign, Home 
and War Offices and to the Admiralty, the 
problem of obtaining it for his paper ‘“‘ was a 
comparatively simple one.’’ In other words, his 
newspaper could get anything it wanted—even 


. NOTES OF THE WEEK | 
W E are not of those who regard the revival 


1s of of the Zinovieff letter affair as boring and 
tage unimportant. The question of its authen- | 4 secret document—from one source or another 
my ticity is no longer relevant ; fake or genuine—and it | Whenever it wished. This might be taken to be 


a 


| 


was probably genuine, though this has never 
been satisfactorily proved—it achieved the 
purpose which those who connived at its 
publication in the Press foresaw. As a 
Conservative organ, we will not grumble at that. 
The new revelations raise another and not less 
significant inquiry: by what means did copies of 
the letter come into the hands of the Daily Mail? 
The explanation published by that newspaper on 
Monday was no explanation at all. It amounted 
to this, that through unspecified agencies two 
copies reached the Editor on October 24, one by 
hand and one by post, and that if further details 
are asked for they will not be given. 


The letter of Mr. Marlowe, the then editor 
of. the Mail, to the Observer of last Sunday 
was more explicit. In it Mr. Marlowe said quite 
plainly that having received from ‘‘ an old and 
trusted friend ’’ a telephone message informing 
him of the existence of the Zinovieff document 


an implication of the honour of Government 
servants and as such to demand investigation. 
In that event it would be a case for a full judicial 
inquiry, with evidence taken on oath and power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. 


It is evident from Mr. Marlowe’s letter that 
his friends showed some hesitation, but they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded. The boast 
that ‘‘ The Zinovieff letter did not cost me a 
single penny, and I may add that in forty years 
of journalism every bit of important news I 
ever had was obtained on the same terms”’ is 
not perhaps so proud as it sounds. There may 
conceivably be occasions on which it would be 
preferable to receive information as the price of 
a plain commercial transaction rather than as 
a result of a ‘‘ gentleman’s agreement.’’ What 
makes the position appear blacker is that the 
plain purpose of the publication of this document 
in the Press was to secure a Party advantage. 
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On Sunday last the Egyptian . Government 
rejected the proposed Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
and resigned. The British Government fol- 
lowed this up on Wednesday with a firm Note of 
warning. The Note made it clear that Great 
Britain reserved the right to veto certain Egyptian 
legislation which threatened British powers for the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt. This 
referred to the amendments to the Law of General 
Assembly recently passed by the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment, limiting the control of the Executive over 
public demonstrations (which more often than not 
are public riots). Lord Lloyd was instructed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain not to deliver the Note 
unless the proposed Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
Alliance should be rejected, as acceptance of the 
Treaty would mean the regulation of the points 
at issue by mutual consent. 


The Note certainly came as a surprise to the 
Wafd, but its description in the daily Press as a 
** bombshell ’’ (what is a ‘‘ bombshell ’’?) is an 
exaggeration. Actually the Note is but a reminder 
to the Egyptians that as they have rejected the 
Treaty of Alliance the position of the 1922 Declara- 
tion (under which Britain reserves to herself the 
right to protect foreign life and property in Egypt) 
remains in force. Egypt had the opportunity to 
replace the one-sided Declaration of 1922 with a 
Treaty of mutual obligation. She has rejected 
that opportunity. Britain is thus obliged to stand 
on the Four Reserve Points in order to check 
legislative and administrative acts likely to 
prejudice her in the protection of foreign interests. 
We deal with the question more fully elsewhere. 


The decision of Sir Patrick Gower, joint 
principal private secretary to the Prime Minister, 
to leave the Civil Service for an important post 
at Conservative Party headquarters brought 
angry criticism from Mr. Snowden on Tuesday. 
His question to the Prime Minister had some 
point, though not much; by no means enough 
to justify use of the language in which he 
permitted himself to indulge. He spoke of 
“‘the impropriety, if not the indecency,” of a 
man who had served successive Prime Ministers 
leaving the Service for a Party job—the implica- 
tion being that it cast aspersion on _ the 
political impartiality of Civil Servants. The 
incident has occurred at an unfortunate moment, 
when the air is full of unfounded suspicions of 
political bias among permanent officials, and it 
can easily be made to seem over-significant. 


It is not in the implication of Mr. Snowden’s 
question but in that of the Premier’s reply that 
we find most cause for reflection. ‘‘ The fact 


is,’? said Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ that Sir Patrick Gower . 


and all Civil Servants who occupy positions of 
that kind must consider their future. It is an 
open question for them whether they will do 
better in after life by leaving the Civil Service 
or staying in it.’’ It is no new thing nowadays 
for Civil and other servants of the State to seek 
the ampler rewards which the outside world has 
to offer; what is new, and disquieting, is to 
find a Prime Minister defending, and even 
advising, the practice. Surely it is not imputing 
priggishness to the Civil Service to say that it 
is in its tradition to regard acceptance of its 


doubt it. 
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membership as entailing certain obligations of 
self-denial in the cause of service for the country 
and that the privileges of security and pension 
it affords are to some extent assessed jn 
acknowledgment of this fact? We do not for a 
moment suggest that those who go after other 
gods are to blame: conditions have enormously 
changed. But the tendency is too formidable 
in its dimensions and in its weakening effect on 
the health of the State to require recommendations 
from the First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Cabinet have wisely decided against any 
extension of the new Franchise Bill to exclude 
those in receipt of poor relief from voting in 
municipal or Parliamentary elections. The Bill 
will be confined to the fulfilment of the Govern- 
ment’s pledge to give the vote to women of twenty- 
one. This decision will be widely approved. To 
muzzle the pauper voter would be questionable. 
and would do the Government great harm. The 
attempt would certainly have been assiduously 
misrepresented by the Opposition and would have 
caused bitter resentment among the working-class 
population. In addition it would have wasted 
hours of valuable Parliamentary time by turning a 
measure, on the main object of which all parties 
are agreed, into one which Labour in particular 
would have fought inch by inch. 


The week’s two by-elections were both won by 
Liberals. Coming after Lancaster and the 
substantial rise in the Liberal vote at Ilford, 
it might seem that the oft-heralded ‘ Liberal 
Revival ’’ were really on the way. But we 
More evidence is required. From 
whatever cause, the Liberal vote at Middles- 
brough was heavily reduced from the figures 
of the last contested election there, and the 
Liberal candidate only edged himself in by a 
narrow margin. As for St. Ives, that is a 
constituency which has been alternately Radical 
and Tory: this time it was the Radicals’ turn. 
Moreover, it is a rural constituency, and Liberals 
have made a point of appealing to agricultural 
interests. If they had not won St. Ives in the 
present circumstances it would have proved their 
general prospects to be bad indeed. That they 
have won it proves, not that their prospects are 
good, but only that they might be worse. 
Recollection of the Faversham result may 
chasten their enthusiasm. 


If Middlesbrough and St. Ives are not so en- 
couraging for Liberalism as they seem, they are 
certainly disappointing to the Government. They 
show that the swing of the pendulum, which had 
been delayed more than usually long, must now 
be recognized to have begun. From this time 
onwards to the General Election of next year the 
Government must expect to lose votes. They need 
not greet the prospect with alarm. They have at 
present too large a majority in the Commons; the 
party may benefit in cohesion and energy by a 
certain reduction in numbers. If they drop as 
many as sixty or seventy seats at the General 
Election they will still come back to Westminster 
with an ample majority. Between now and then 
a trade revival, a favourable budget, rates 
relief and the effects of the new Franchise Act 
may substantiate their chances in the country. 
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After months of bargaining Spain and France 
have reached an agreement on Tangier which 
satisfies Spain’s claims without involving France 
in too many concessions. This paves the way for 
the inception, in about a week’s time, of the 
Franco-Spanish-British-Italian conversations on 
Italy’s participation in the International Adminis- 
tration of Tangier. It is regarded as a foregone 
conclusion that Italy will come into the Tangier 


administration, but which of the three other 


Powers will make the concessions necessary for 
her to do so? The question of Tangier is bound 
up with the general problem of Italo-French differ- 
ences in the Mediterranean and Near Eastern 

heres. The British diplomatic view is that the 
satisfaction of Italy’s claims at Tangier will con- 
siderably improve the chances of agreement when 
the general Franco-Italian conversations begin. 
An Italian success in the Western Mediterranean 
might well result in some modification of the 
Duce’s demands elsewhere. 


Signor Mussolini’s ‘‘ deeds not words ’’ speech 
on South Tirol, although violent in form, was 
comparatively moderate in substance. It was, in 
effect, a warning addressed to Berlin, via Vienna, 
that Italy would not tolerate the internal adminis- 
tration of an Italian province being made the 
subject of a new German irridentism. Germany is 
warned that Italy is willing to maintain friendly 
relations with the Germanic world on condition 
that there is no interference with Italian internal 
administration. This attitude is not unreasonable. 
What is disquieting about Signor Mussolini’s 
speech is his affirmation of the Fascist claim to dis- 
regard the pledges of former Italian Govern- 
ments. At the Peace Conference the Italian 
delegate definitely pledged Italy to grant the 
Austro-Germans in the newly acquired province of 
South Tirol full cultural rights. These rights 
are now being denied and a programme of intense 
“ Italianization ’’ in the schools, the churches, the 
Press and the law courts is being substituted. 


The actual text of the Italian pledge at the 
Peace Conference is interesting: ‘‘ Like the other 
Great Powers,’’ it ran, ‘‘ Italy is not bound by any 
legal stipulation to observe these conditions 
(touching the rights of Minorities), but in 
my opinion she is, by reason of those liberal 
traditions which are her glory and her privilege, 
under a great moral obligation to act in the 
same way. Those people of alien nationality 
who are united to us must know that all idea 
of oppression or denationalization is foreign to 
us; that their language and their cultural 
institutions will be respected, and that their 
administrative officials will enjoy all the 
privileges resulting from our liberal and 
democratic legislation. To the population of 
German South Tirol we can give the assurance 
that we will never introduce there a rule of 
police compulsion, of persecution and tyranny, 
such as the inhabitants of Istria and the 
Trentino were subjected to for so many years 
by the Austrian Government.”’ 


Our Correspondent in Geneva writes: ‘‘ The 
tesults of the long labours of the League’s Security 
Committee are rather insignificant. Models of 
arbitration and conciliation treaties of different 


patterns have been prepared, but no pressure is 
brought to bear upon the different governments to 
adopt any of them in future treaties, and no 
attempt is made to modify the alliances which 
countries like France and Italy have concluded to 
the general danger. Thus ends all the talk about 
general treaties of arbitration or conciliation, about 
Council unanimity in naming an aggressor, about 
extension of the Locarno system. Some of the 
blame for this poor result is due to the French 
exhumation of the corpse of the Protocol, and 
some must unfortunately be laid at the door of 
Lord Cushendun, whom one Swiss newspaper 
aptly, if innocently, called Lord ‘ Crushendun.’ 
On several occasions he has protested strongly 
against some suggestion only to find that it has 
already been accepted at Locarno. It would be 
interesting to know in what terms Lord Cushendun 
received his instructions to obstruct every proposal, 
good as well as bad.”’ 


It would have been a surprise had not the Polish 
Elections resulted in a victory for Marshal 
Pilsudski. Although he has not obtained an 
actual majority, the one-third representation of his 
own adherents, together with the alliance of the 
Socialist and National Minorities, will enable him 
to enact most of the legislation he has in view. 
He has in any case greatly improved his position. 
In the last Parliament he had no party of his 
own and was obliged to rely to a great extent on 
the support of the reactionary Right—a bloc con- 
sisting of the National Democrats, the Christian 
Nationalists, the Christian Democrats and the 
Peasants’ Party. He has now succeeded in 
creating a pro-Pilsudski Party by detaching people 
from the other parties; and it is this new Party 
which holds one-third of the seats in the new 
Parliament. The pro-Pilsudski Party in conjunc- 
tion with the Socialists and the National Minorities 
provide a virtual government majority. The 
direction of affairs at Warsaw will now lean 
towards the Left, which should ensure a moderate 
policy for some time to come, Marshal Pilsudski, 
alone among dictators, appears to govern with a 
semblance of constitutionalism. 


It is good news that the ban on the broadcasting’ 
of controversial matter’? has been raised. It 
was a stupid restriction, stunting in its effect. 
It set forceps on the arteries of broadcasting : there 
is hardly a subject under the sun worth discussing 
that is not in some way controversial. The B.B.C. 
are still, quite properly, prohibited from expressing 
*‘ editorial’ opinion, but they can now allow 
their ‘‘ contributors’’ to say something worth 
listening to. It will be interesting to hear what 
uses they make of their new liberty; the 
suggestion that the proceedings of Parliament 
should be broadcast is not at all a promising 
beginning. Fortunately the day when that is done 
is likely to be long delayed by the natural 
antagonism to the idea of the House itself. Apart. 
from some ceremonious occasions when the 
broadcasting of a speech might have a certain 
historical interest, we can imagine nothing more 
flat and unprofitable for the intelligent listener-in 
than the average proceedings of the Mother of 
Parliaments. More important is the probable 


effect on members, to whose freedom of utterance 
ordeal by microphone might prove disastrous. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE new war in Arabia may not turn out 

to be a serious business after all. It is 

early to judge, but perhaps we ought to 
think of it rather in terms of the internal 
politics of Arabia than as a new development of 
high international policy. Ibn Saud has no 
political grievance against this country, unless 
it be on the grounds of our excessive partiality 
for the Hedjaz royal family. 

Ibn Saud’s people are the Wahabis, a power- 
ful tribe with whom the early Egyptian Khedives 
waged long and unsuccessful wars. They are 
the fanatical Orangemen of Islam, who not only 
maintain the strict rule of orthodoxy themselves 
but think it their duty to impose it on other 
tribes. As the Maccabzeans in their prime 
forcibly converted the local Arabs to Judaism, 
so the Wahabis think it their duty to convert 
less orthodox Arabs by murderous raids to the 
true faith, They have been in the habit of 
making these raids on religious backsliders for 
many years and no doubt their zeal for orthodoxy 
has been sharpened by the prospects of private 
pelf. An imperfect acquaintance with the 
treaties of settlement concluded after the 
war has carried them from time to time over 
the borders both of Irak and of Transjordania; 
they do not understand that our protection of 
the unorthodox within our borders is purely 
political and implies no interference with the 
perennial conflict between the Kensitites and 
Romanizers of Islam. Our severe bombing of 
their raiding parties has inflamed their religious 
passions. Ibn Saud has no political grievance 
against us, except on the old score of our 
favouritism towards the house of Hussein which 
he has already paid out, but he himself is not 
above suspicion of lapses from orthodoxy, and 
he now finds himself under the painful necessity 
of yielding to his fanatics in order to maintain 
his own leading position in Arabia. Between 
the devil and the deep sea (as represented by 
ourselves) he has chosen to make terms with the 
devil. 

If this be the correct view, the resulting 
war may not be serious. Only a small part of 
the Irak frontier, and that the district south-west 
of Basrah and Koweit, adjacent to the sea, is 
exposed to their attacks, and we must be careful 
to distinguish the new danger that threatens 
from the dangers that so many military critics 
have argued would result from our responsi- 
bilities further north. If there had been no 
Mandate for Irak, we should still have had to 
protect Koweit from attack, and even fanatics 
for the restriction of our responsibilities in Irak 
like General Townshend never advocated the 
evacuation of Basrah or of Koweit. Except in 
so far as Feisal, our nominee in Irak, is the 
object of Ibn Saud’s jealousy, the problem now 
raised in Irak would have had to be faced if 
we had never gone there at all. How serious 
it in fact is depends on an appreciation of 
incalculable military and political conditions. If 
he is whole-hearted in the quarrel, Ibn Saud is 
capable of making much trouble for us; if he 
merely wishes to save his face with the tribes- 
men, nothing more serious may result than a 
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succession of raids such as have been defeated 
in the past. So far as lay opinion may dogmatize 
on such a subject, the country is not such as 
to lend itself to strong invasion, even though 
Ibn Saud is determined to force the isgye. 
More serious may be the threat to Transjordania. 
There the frontier needs to be strongly held, for 
Palestine has always been vulnerable to attack 
from that side, and Abdullah, the brother of 
Feisal, is not a satisfactory ruler. The attacks 
which are to be expected will be an interestj 
test of the quality of the Arab defence troops 
that have been trained and of the capacity of the 
air defence to prevent and punish concerted 
raids: We hope the test will not prove too 
interesting. Anything like serious war would 
be bitterly unpopular in this country, not onl 
because of its effect on our finances, but also 
because popular opinion here has always been 
very lukewarm towards the experiment in 
Mesopotamia. 

He is a thoughtless man who does not some- 
times feel depressed with the vastness of the re- 
sponsibilities that we have assumed in thus takin 
over almost the whole southern half of the old 
Ottoman Empire in Asia. If we had been free to 
choose, we should have ordered affairs very differ- 
ently. We should have concentrated on Palestine, 
have made an immensely strong Transjordania (in 
the military sense), and have restricted our direct 
commitments in Irak to the region of the Tigris 
delta. It is odd that Mr. Churchill, who has so 
good a strategic eye, should not have grasped the 
obvious lesson of all history from Saul to Alex- 
ander and from Julius Cesar to Trajan, that a 
secure Transjordania is essential to the safety 
and prosperity of Palestine. Irak away from 
the coast has no such interest for us, especially 
since it became clear that it was no country for 
the surplus millions of India. But we have not 
been able to order these things to our liking, and 
we are now faced with serious complications. 

It may well turn out that the military conditions 
are favourable to us and that the fighting which 
now seems unavoidable may not be dangerous. 
But two things must be remembered: first, that 
the danger to Transjordania, which seems to be 
overlooked, may be the more serious; second, that 
we should have had to protect Koweit even if there 
had been no Mandate. A strictly defensive policy 
should not be beyond the power of the local 
forces, provided that the Arab troops which we 
have been organizing are worth the pains and 
money that we spent in securing the sympathy 
of the Arabs when we were at war with their 
natural enemies the Turks. 

It is unfortunate that the trouble in Egypt 
should coincide with that in Arabia, but except 
in so far as Egypt, Palestine and Irak are all 
aspects of the one great problem of the Middle 
East, there is no connexion between the two. 
Our Mandate in Palestine, it seems to us, has 
made our position in Egypt much easier. It is 
easier to defend the Canal from the Egyptian 
side, but it is also possible from the Palestine 
side, and our mandatory position makes it 
possible for us to make political concessions in 
Egypt which would otherwise be impossible. 
We have only to imagine France in Syria as the 
neighbour of Egypt, with no Palestine to 


separate them, to realize how much graver the 
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t political troubles in Egypt might be. 
Thanks to Palestine, it is not absolutely necessary 
for the security of the Canal- and our main line 
of communications to India that there should be 
a British garrison in the Delta; it would be 
sufficient if it were within striking distance. 

These considerations may have influenced the 
Home Government in the extreme patience that 
they have shown to the Egyptian Nationalist move- 
ment, which is destitute of all political ability. 
Had it possessed any notion of politics, it might 
by this time have secured for Egypt almost 
complete independence; not once but dozens of 
times have the Egyptian Nationalists since the 
war dropped the substance for the shadow. But 
there are some essential conditions on which this 
country must insist. We must retain in our own 
hands the right to control all Egypt’s foreign 
relations, causes that would invite foreign inter- 
ference, and in the last resort to have troops 
within call that would effectually resist. These 
need not necessarily be in the Delta or on the 
west bank of the Canal, but they must be near 
at hand, and the right to veto either actual 
foreign interference or policy that might invite 
such interference or create foreign complications 
of any kind must be the necessary condition of 
any political settlement. On that subject we 
have done well to speak quite plainly to the 
Egyptians, for to have left any ambiguity would 
have been unfair alike to them and to ourselves. 
Such conditions cannot be made too clear, and 
so far from being inimical to the Nationalist 
aspirations of Egypt are the avenue to their 
complete fulfilment. 


HERE ALSO THERE ARE GODS 


ACITUS notes with his usual brevity that 
Tite loves of the Roman people were short- 

lived and ill-starred. The same cannot, 
happily, be said with any truth of the darlings of 
the British Public. The most popular classes 
among us, to judge by the newspapers, are, 
beyond all competition, judges, coroners and the 
headmasters of public schools; and their popu- 
larity is hardly more remarkable than their 
longevity. The former quality, indeed, may be 
due in part to the latter; for the English are at 
bottom a conservative race, and exhibit a strong 
tendency to become attached to anyone or any- 
thing that they have known for a long time. But 
there must also be a special glamour surrounding 
these three offices, for even their most youthful 
and hitherto obscure holders are sure at once of a 
“good Press,’ and after a few years in the 
public eye they can count on attaining something 
as near canonization as our ingrained Protestant- 
ism will allow. 

A foreigner would naturaliy conclude, that Law, 
sudden death, and the education of the young are 
the subjects nearest to the heart of our great 
democracy: but he would have to modify his 
opinion when he discovered, as he very soon 
would, that the authority of these favourites 
extends far beyond their special provinces. He 
might be surprised, at first, that a headmastership 
Should be thought the almost indispensable pre- 
liminary to a bishopric; but a riper knowledge of 
our insular habit of mind would leave him wonder- 
ing rather how we failed to entrust the conduct 


of our armies in France to some member of this 
omniscient order. In the case of the headmasters 
it might be alleged that there is still in England a 
governing class, and that it is only natural that 
a-high degree of prestige should be enjoyed by 
those who have supreme control of the members 
of that class during their most impressionable 
years. But, apart from the serious question 
whether such a class any longer exists outside the 
imagination of Socialist writers, it is certain that 
the daily papers are intended to appeal to the 
masses rather than the classes, and it is precisely 
in the popular Press that the headmasters cut so 
considerable a figure. In regard to judges and 
coroners it is even more obvious that the weight 
attached to their lightest obiter dictum cannot be 
due to any form of snobbery, or to any sort of 
social influence. No one has any motive to flatter 
them, except the criminal classes and, possibly, 
intending suicides, and these together do not form 
a noticeable percentage of the reading public. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, in a 
world where nearly everything is questioned, the 
ordinary man turns with a passionate relief to any 
quarter where the old craving for certitude can be 
satisfied. It has often been pointed out that the 
supreme attraction of the Roman Church is the 
mere fact that it claims ta be infallible; for every- 
one would choose to have an infallible guide if he 
could, Now judges and coroners, when speaking 
ex cathedra, are endued with a temporary infalli- 
bility. They exercise within their courts an 
authority to which no parallel can be found in 
civil life, outside the walls of a public school. 
They can silence or eject whomsoever they choose ; 
they can rebuke anyone whose morals or manners 
they dislike; they can comment freely on any 
aspect of contemporary life which seems to them, 
however remotely, connected with the case in hand. 
They take full advantage of all these privileges; 
and so they acquire, in an age of doubt, a habit 
of speaking with perfect assurance, which is the 
more imposing because it is so rare. 

If we recall the sort of comments that 
coroners make on the anonymous letters which 
they receive apparently in such numbers, 
or the moral castigation which judges are 
wont to administer to murderers whom they 
are condemning to death, we shall agree that 
there is about such utterances an assumption of 
indefeasible wisdom and virtue, which, in any 
other characters, would amount to a usurpation of 
the Divine attributes. These same persons are 
often notorious buffoons, as eager on occasion to 
excite the sycophantic laughter of the courts, as 
they are stern, at other times, in repressing any 
natural outbreak of mirth. But this revelation of 
a very human weakness detracts not a whit from 
the reverence in which they are held. It would 
seem, indeed, that the crowd finds something 
peculiarly godlike in this abject condescension on 
the part of its idols. Nothing but the very mad- 
ness of superstitious veneration would see anything 
funny in the average judicial joke; and yet it is 
always received, if we can trust the reporters, with 
roars of uncontrollable laughter. The witticisms 


of headmasters, unless our memory begins to fail, 
are almost equally successful. Man is possessed 
of an ineradicable need of worship. Let us be 
thankful that, in the raw daylight of modern 
scepticism, he can still satisfy it at once so 
simply and so respectably. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


N the intervals of attending to legislation of more 
[== than general interest, the House has this 

week devoted most of its ingenuity to applying the 
corkscrew of questions to the well-bottled secrets of 
the Foreign Office cellar. Now that the Fisher report 
has opened a way into that curiosity-inspiring chamber 
there seems a disposition to sample every bin. I sup- 
pose this is what induced Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
a question of Russian trade to give his reply—‘‘ The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government is not dictated 
by the Chairman of Mather and Platt "—the flavour 
of a rich Victorian vintage. On the matter of the 
Zinovieff letter, members seem to favour an inquiry 
in order effectively to dissipate the unpleasant’ vapours 
with which rumour, allegation and innuendo have sur- 
rounded the Civil Service. 


* 
* * 


The House is accustomed to a certain prodigal 
indifference with which Mr. Lloyd George sometimes 
treats an odd nought or two in his statistical refer- 
ences, but it was decidedly staggered when Sir 
Robert Thomas opened last Thursday’s Liberal debate 
on trade by stating that the breach with Russia had 
meant a loss of £ 3,000,000 to the herring industry. 
This is considerably‘more than the annual value of all 
our herring exports and nearly ten times the value of 
the herrings exported to Russia in the last three years 
added together. The red-herring joke is apparently 
not yet so dry as to have turned into Bombay duck, 
but the member for Anglesey surpassed himself, to the 
delight of the whole house, when he proceeded to com- 
plain of combinations in the hosiery trade. Mr. Craw- 
furd, who is always an interesting and skilful defender 
of Liberal economic theses, maintained the lighter touch 
by thrusting at Sir Henry Page Croft, that irrepres- 
sible ‘‘ whole-hogger,” who had recently proclaimed 
that the safeguarding duties had accomplished a con- 
juring trick. The essence of a conjuring trick, said 
Mr. Crawfurd, is illusion, and he went on to try. to 
show (by figures) that the duties had done no good to 
anybody. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, with another set 
of figures, effectively maintained the opposite, and 
other speakers on both sides exercised their ingenuity 
in one or other of these directions. 

The net result seemed only to confirm the suspicion 
that statistics are all very well for debating purposes, 
but that the truth is not in them. For the rest, the 
debate was a question of whether Mohammed should go 
to the mountain or the mountain to Mohammed, the one 
being represented by the Board of Trade, the other 
by the trading community. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
thought industries ought to come to him when they 
wanted help; Socialist speakers thought the Board of 
Trade ought to be hawking its wares to industry ; 
Liberals were apparently so uncertain on the matter 
that they did not press it to a division. 


* 


* 


Of the five Government Bills which received second 
readings on Monday and Tuesday, only two gave rise 
to prolonged discussion. Mr, Chamberlain had little 
difficulty in securing general assent for his amend- 
ments of the Rating and Valuation Act of 1925, and 
to the extension of part of it to London, and no one 
objected either to Sir Vivian Henderson, on behalf of 
the Home Office, asking for better safety regulations 
in the use of petrol, or to the Postmaster-General 
acquiring certain sites for new buildings. Proposals 


to alter the machinery of government in Scotland and 
British Guiana produced more animated discussion by 
revealing some opposition to these changes in both 
portions of His Majesty’s boreal and equatorial 
possessions, though it may be doubted whether the 
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internal economy of Scottish departments was a sub. 
ject any more familiar ta the majority of the House 
than the constitution of the South American Colon 
In both cases, however, there were not wanting those 
who could supply first-hand information. 


Scottish members were themselves divided on the 
merits of Sir John Gilmour’s arguments. Labour 
speakers voiced the suspicion that this was an insidj- 
ous plot to bring Scotland more firmly under the 
heel of an English bureaucracy. Mr. Skelton, who 
drew an interesting analogy between the Secretary of 
State’s position and that of a sort of Prime Minister 
for Scotland, thought the present Board system more 
appropriate than that of the Departments which are 
to be substituted for it. Sir Archibald Sinclair ang 
most Conservative speakers were, on the other hand 
convinced that efficiency required the change to be 
made. 

* 


* * 


Although British Guiana has not the same advan- 
tages as Scotland in having direct representation at 
Westminster, it can boast of a member (Mr. Tinne) 
who was born there. He, like all those who in one 
capacity or another have visited the colony, supported 
Mr. Amery’s contention that its development and 
financial stability could not be allowed to remain in 
jeopardy simply because the original Capitulation of 
1803 prevented the Colonial Secretary from exercising 
the usual powers of legislation by Order in Council. 
The absurdity of the Labour argument that this was 
a ‘‘ reactionary ” attempt to suppress liberty and to 
hand over control to absentee planters was sufficiently 
shown by one of their own members, Mr. Snell, who 
was on the Commission which investigated the situa- 
tion on the spot last year. Mr. Roy Wilson, his Con- 
servative colleague and chairman, made out a most 
interesting and convincing case for the measure. 


* 
* * 


Sir Bertram Falle’s motion asking the Admiralty 
to re-examine the rules under which sailors are 
invalided out of the Navy came to an untimely end on 
Wednesday. The House was counted out at six o’clock 
to the surprise of the large number of members who 
were in the precincts. Col. Headlam was cut short 
as he rose to announce, it was understood, the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the motion. Many people have 
not realized that under the new rules of procedure the 
House, when counted out, adjourns for the rest of 
the day instead of for a limited time. Apparently the 
manceuvre was intended to prevent Mr. Mosley’s 
motion on Finance from coming on at 7.30, but with- 
out a certain confusion as to exactly what was hap- 
pening, nothing would have happened. Members of 
all parties seemed afraid to go into the Chamber for 
fear of helping the other side. 

First Citizen 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 
IV—THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


N a previous article I remarked that the W.I. 
[ movement has succeeded in creating a community 

spirit among many thousands of village women. 
In twelve years the total of Women’s Institutes in 
England and Wales has grown to 4,000, with a gross 
membership of about 240,000. While rural fortunes 
have sunk lower and lower, the W.I.’s have gone from 
strength to strength, and to-day they represent the 
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most vital and best organized force in the villages. It 
ig they who get things done; they have the habit of 
success; they seem to have discovered the secret of 
making the taciturn villager articulate, and of creat- 
ing a sense of responsibility and citizenship in scat- 
tered, remote communities, hitherto notorious for a 
point of view limited to their immediate environment. 
They are successfully teaching self-reliance and 
co-operation; they have welded together, at their 
monthly meetings, all the petty cliques and sets that 
were the bane of every village; and they have done 
this without any upsetting of a sense of values that 
the village people call ‘‘ teaching folks to get on top 
of theirselves.’’ On the more practical side they have 
revived many handicrafts that were almost dead, and 
created standards of good work; they have brought 
about more efficiency in the home; and now they are 
beginning to face (with success in several instances) 
the exceedingly difficult problem of organizing the 
collective sale of small lots of village produce. 

The W.I.’s have been fortunate since the beginning. 
When they arrived in 1915, war had _ broken 
down many barriers, and was making undreamed-of 
demands on women’s activities, and handicrafts 
were given their chance. At that time there 
was no stint of public money to _ encourage 
anything agricultural; here was the very soil 
for such a movement to be planted. They have 
been fortunate also in their leaders: in Mrs. Watt, 
who brought the movement from Canada; in Mr. 
Nugent Harris and Lord Ernle, who championed it 
over here; and in Lady Denman, who has been 
chairman since the start, and is that rarest of com- 
binations—a practical idealist. 

There were troubled moments in the early days*, 
but the movement, which the head of the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture called ‘‘ the most important 
movement in social and agricultural history for 100 
years,’’ was too spontaneous and healthy for the issue 
ever really to be in doubt. It had already done so 
well that few had any fear for its future when, in 
1919, it left the protection of the Board of Agriculture 
and faced the world on its own. It was agreed that 
its annual subsidy from the State (which has totalled 
£50,000) should gradually be reduced to nothing, and 
the attitude of the movement was not ‘‘ What shall 
we do without a subsidy?” but ‘‘ How soon can we 
dispense with a subsidy entirely ?’’ 

There have been other such movements—like the 
Village Clubs Association—which have also been 
assisted by the State, have been just as much a 
national need, started in a co-operative spirit, and 
led by men and women no less devoted but 
can boast no such success. A favourable beginning 
is not in itself sufficient. What is the real secret of 
the W.I.’s? 

Chiefly, I think, it lies in the fact that it has never 
been a movement imposed from above, but one thrust 
forward from below. It creates its energy as it goes 
along, and the energy is drawn from each one of 
the 240,000 cells that its membership represents. The 
noticeable thing at a W.I. meeting is the apparent 
absence of the President. The meeting seems to run 
itself, with no lack of people to come forward—every- 
one, in fact, seems to have a job to do, some small 
contribution to make to the evening. The President 
will not be found on the platform. She is somewhere 
in the hall, talking to the members, drawing out their 
opinions, encouraging them to come out of themselves 
and take some active part. To the same end W.I. 
committees are numerous and big, composed as much 
as possible of the humbler members. The ideal would 
be to have every member on a committee of some 
kind, for thus they learn the meaning of responsibility 
and service and the habit of speaking up at the time 


* For a complete history of the movement see Mr. J. W. 
Robertson Scott’s ‘ Story of the Women’s Institute Movement.’ 
The Village Press. 6s. 6d. 


instead of criticizing among themselves afterwards. 
Thus they learn also toleration, broad-mindedness and 
a facility for understanding both sides of a question 
—the things which the inactive, arm-chair critic never 


-learns. I need hardly add that it is by these means 


that their very lively interest in all Institute affairs 
is fired, and that the village committee women become 
the greatest sticklers in the world for things being 
done ‘‘ decently and in order.” 

The second great factor of their success is that, 
concurrently with this free and easy, democratic way 
of conducting monthly meetings, there exists a uniform 
organization throughout the land which sees that cer- 
tain fundamental principles are rigidly observed. There 
is a central executive, a national federation, a series of 
county executives, and county federations, in close 
touch with each other and democratically constituted. 
The ill-fated V.C.A.’s never had organization of this 
kind. No Institute can come into existence unless an 
officially appointed organizer is applied for, who 
explains clearly and exactly what may and may not 
be done. Once an Institute is formed the machinery 
exists that would bring immediately to the notice of 
the county and national executives any infringement 
of the rules. In this way the whole movement is 
held together and given unity of direction. The rules 
specify that Institutes must be non-political, non-sec- 
tarian and free from patronage. The Queen, who is 
an active member of the Sandringham Institute, pays 
exactly the same subscription as the humblest member. 
No controversial matters may be discussed, nor may 
the monthly meetings develop too strong a bias towards 
amusement only, for experience has shown that it is 
in the ‘* amusement only ” Institutes that interest has 
most quickly flagged. 

These are the two great secrets of W,I. success. 
There are, of course, good and bad Institutes. There 
are still some whose members sit gloomily round the 
room while some well-meaning Lady Bountiful makes 
vain endeavours to amuse or uplift them. There are 
others that do not appreciate ‘‘ being educated,’’ and 
naturally small quarrels and jealousies, and differences 
of opinion are not unknown. It would be surprising 
if such things were not found in a section of the com- 
munity new to self-government and, until quite 
recently, deemed by the other sex so argumentative 
and limited in outlook as to be unfit for the first privi- 
lege of citizenship. 

But, viewed as a whole, the movement has pro- 
gressed with such remarkable success, and has been 
so instrumental in creating personality and the power 
to think and speak among people who, ten years ago, 
were signally lacking in these qualities, that its 
methods cannot be ignored in a consideration of rural 
problems. It has achieved much for village women 
that is desirable for the countryside generally, and it 
has achieved it on lines that seem peculiarly suited to 
Anglo-Saxon psychology. 

Naturally the movement has its own problems. Its 
primary object of ‘‘ assisting agriculture and agri- 
cultural co-operation ’’ has rather faded out since the 
end of the war, while it cannot be said as yet to have 
solved the question of handicrafts, although it has 
saved several from oblivion and inspired some good 
work. In this respect a certain false idealism exists 
in some quarters. And what of its future? Will it 
spread its scope, as it has been spreading, and bring 
more and more of the problems of country life within 
its activities, or will it concentrate and specialize on 
education, domestic economy, infant welfare, handi- 
crafts and agricultural marketing—-which are now all 
fish to its net? The Institutes are beginning to send 
representatives to the parish and rural district coun- 
cils; it is to the Institutes that some county councils 
have referred to inquire about the local needs 

for new houses. How far is it expedient for them to 
go as an active force in local government? Are there 
dangers in the movement becoming too powerful, 
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seeing that there is no corresponding organization for 
village men? Will the movement one day find room 
for men in it also, as has been suggested? Its 
members are widening their outlook and increasing 
their sense of civic responsibility. If this continues, 
wilt they permanently be able to exclude ‘‘ all con- 
troversial subjects ”’? 

More than once hints of this difficulty have arisen, 
and they will probably arise in the future with more 
frequency. There are dangers in discussing controver- 
sial topics, but there may be greater dangers in per- 
manently shirking them. Is it beyond the powers 
of the movement to create a new attitude in this 
respect, by which such questions could be discussed 
without thought of class or party, but only of the 
greatest good of the greatest number? I certainly 
think it is possible. The village is only the microcosm 
of the State, and one of the favourite subjects for 
W.I. meetings, discussed now without rancour or 
party feeling, is ‘‘ What can I do for the good of 
my village? ’’ 


LORD CURZON’S FIRST PHASE * 
By A. A. B. 


N the name of biography, as a serious branch of 
[ister and letters, I protest with all my might 
against this rushing ‘‘ the authorized biography ”’ 
of a great man on to the public within two years of 
his death. The first volume of Mr. Buckle’s Life of 
Disraeli was not published until 1910, nineteen years 
after his death. Lady Gwendolen Cecil published the 
first two volumes of her father’s biography in 1921, 
eighteen years after his death, and she stopped at 
1881. Lord Morley, who ought to have known better, 
began this habit of hustling the dead into the lime- 
light before their bones are cold by producing his 
three volumes on Gladstone in 1903, the fifth year 
from the funeral in Westminster Abbey. The case 
is different when a man publishes his autobiography 
during his lifetime. He is asking for trouble, and 
deserves all he gets, for himself, his relatives, and 
friends. But I can see no excuse for Lord Curzon’s 
literary executors, or for Lord Ronaldshay, unless it 
be the frenzied hurry of our day, and the fear that 
their friend will be forgotten in a decade, a poor 
compliment to Lord Curzon. As it is, the criticism 
must be candied rather than candid, which is not the 
historical method. I shall inevitably offend friends, 
relatives, and admirers; but the fault is not mine. 
Lord Ronaldshay is well qualified for the task of 
Lord Curzon’s biographer. Seventeen years younger 
than his hero, Lord Ronaldshay has followed, I will 
not say longo intervallo, in his footsteps. He has 
served many years in the House of Commons; he has 
travelled much in the Far East; he was Lord Curzon’s 
aide-de-camp during the viceroyalty ; he was Governor 
of Bengal; by his books and his chapter in the pre- 
sent volume on ‘ The Written and the Spoken Word,’ 
he has shown himself to be a man of wide and dis- 
criminating culture. Yet he has betrayed a lack of one 
literary quality, the sense of perspective. The hundred 
pages he has devoted to George Curzon’s Eton and 
Balliol days might well have been compressed into 
thirty. The school and college life of clever and pre- 
cocious youths, born with a silver spoon in their 
mouth, is very much the same. Of the Presidents of 
Pop and the Union, of the winners of prizes and fellow- 
ships, not five per cent. make good in after-life, 
_ probably less in these democratic times. 
Since Lord Ronaldshay has lingered at such length 
upon Oxford, I will quote two sentences from that 


** The Life of Lord Curzon.’ By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. Benn. 21s. 
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period, which prove how true it is that the 
boy is father to the man. Commenting 
George Curzon’s Lothian Essay, Dean Kitchin 
wrote to Raper that it was marred by “ a certain pre. 
tentiousness of style and character.” That stuck to 
Curzon’s last sand. In his rooms in the Garden Quad 
a cracked teapot was placed oni the table. The scout 
had a blameless record of forty years’ service, which 
did not shield him from being haled before Jowett by 
the furious George. The unpleasant truth is that 
never in his long and varied life did Curzon learn how 
to treat servants properly. Nor was it only servan 
but all who were his subordinates that he bullied. At 
the Foreign Office in his last years the ‘‘ Markiss ” 
was detested, and when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald took 
his place, the clerks said, ‘‘ Thank heaven!” 
Lord Ronaldshay does not conceal this de. 
fect of temper, but apologizes for it by saying 
that, ‘‘ He expected others to exhibit the same 
efficiency in the discharge of their duties as he dis- 
played himself.’’ That will not do, though everyone 
agrees that Curzon never spared himself in the matter of 
hard work. But the Chief does his work in the rarefied 
air of Olympus, at his own time, and amid the luxuri- 
ous surroundings of wealth. The clerk, the official, 
the footman, work in very different conditions. A 
much better defence of his manners would have been 
the state of his health, which was so bad all through 
his life as to excuse irritability, though not want of 
consideration for others. 

Lord Ronaldshay tells us that Lord Curzon always 
paid more attention to style than to matter. Lord 
Morley was a great admirer of Lord Curzon’s form 
as a speaker, I suppose because it was the antithesis 
of his own. Curzon’s style, both in speaking and 
writing, was Corinthian, of which, according to Mat- 
thew Arnold, the characteristic is that ‘‘ it has no 
soul; all it exists for is to get its end, to make its 
points, to damage its adversaries, to be admired, to 
triumph.’’ That, as a public man, was Lord Curzon. 
In private life he was said to be tender, affectionate, 
humorous, loyal to his friends, bubbling over with gaiety. 
These virtues are revealed in the testimony of a crowd of 
contemporaries, in his correspondence at this period 
with Mr. St. John Brodrick, and in the romance of 
his long love, his secret engagement, and his marriage 
with Mary Leiter. 

In 1885 George Curzon, as the eldest son of Lord 
Scarsdale, and heir to Kedleston, contested South 
Derbyshire, where he was defeated by the newly en- 
franchised miners. In 1886 he found a safe seat at 
Southport, the fashionable suburb of Liverpool, which 
he continued to represent until he left for India in 
1898. For the greater part of the time, instead of 
hanging about the House of Commons, gossiping 
in the lobby, or trying to catch the Speaker’s eye, 
Curzon roamed all over the world, specializing, as 
we should say, in journalese, in Persia, Central Asia 
and India. In the last year of Lord Salisbury’s 
second Administration Curzon was appointed to suc- 
ceed Brodrick as Under-Secretary for India. During 
the nine months that he dealt with Indian affairs in 
this subordinate capacity nothing of note occurred to 
evoke his powers of debate, except a couple of easy 
victories over Mr. Swift MacNeill, and the introduc- 
tion of an Indian Council’s Bill, which nobody took 
the slightest interest in, and which was a sort of 
mild prelude to the subsequent reforms of Lords 
Morley and Minto. Followed the three years’ inter- 
lude of the Liberal Government; their defeat by Mr. 
Brodrick on the obscure subject of cordite; the for- 
mation in 1895 of Lord Salisbury’s third Government, 
Curzon’s marriage to the lovely daughter of the 
Chicago millionaire, and his appointment to the post 
of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. : 

Then it was that Curzon began to show his true 
metal, his courage, his power of debate, and his 
vigorous Imperialism. The times abroad were 
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not to say dangerous. Both France and 
y wanted to quarrel with England, but dared 
not. They pursued, both of them, a policy of pin- 

which Lord Salisbury, who was both Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, suffered with a 
‘ence that his young Under-Secretary in the 
ns found hard to defend, Not that he did 
not make a good defence in the House. On the 
contrary, all his dexterity and his glittering eloquence 
were thrown into his speeches, which he delivered 
with much scorn of his opponent, and occasional 
slappings on the box. Privately, however, he wrote 
earnest letters of remonstrance to Lord Salisbury, 
which differed much from those of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in that they were always deferential, and 
even affectionate. The Under-Secretary was ever in 
favour of standing up to both Germany and France, 
and he hated the French Colonial official. On one 
occasion he wrote to his Chief as follows: ‘‘ I can 
well see the advantage of a bargain, and I have sur- 
mised that such was the object of a conciliatory 
attitude towards France. But they seem a little re- 
juctant to reciprocate generosity. It is all take, and 
very little give with them.’’ Lord Salisbury treated 
Curzon, of whom he was genuinely fond, as a father 
would treat a wayward boy. The Under-Secretary’s 
ts did not deflect the Foreign Secretary from 
his policy by a hair’s breadth. The fact is that Lord 
Salisbury was an incorrigible realist. He did not 
believe that England would go to war for any ques- 
tion short of the defence of her shores. Consequently 
he had no foreign policy with regard to China, Japan, 
France, or Germany; or to put it in a different light, 
Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy was concentrated in 
the Concert of Europe, which was the nineteenth- 
century equivalent of the League of Nations. It is, 
| think, very creditable both to Curzon and the Prime 
Minister that knowing well that the younger man 
belonged to the forward school of Imperialists, both 
in Europe and on the Indian frontier, Lord Salisbury 
should have appointed him Viceroy of India. 

I leave him, with Lord Ronaldshay, on the thres- 
hold of his great pro-Consular career, in the Calcutta 
Palace, which was so close a copy of his Derbyshire 
home. 


THE FRIVOLOUS CIRCLE 


By GERALD GOULD 


OTHING was ever as good as it once was— 
N except Punch. And Punch preserves its 

standards because it preserves its themes. 
Providence still provides Scotsmen and sportsmen, 
mixed metaphors and mixed bathing: the form 
remains, the fiction never dies. Only the other 
day I was reading about a joke made by one of 
the youngest and brightest of our playwrights; the 
critics described it as typical, and certainly it 
seemed topical; it ran—I quote from memory— 
something like this: ‘‘ She would have a good 
figure, if her head were only turned the other way 
round.’’ In the Punch of October 23, 1875, a 
Riding Master remarked to a Sub. who was quali- 
fying himself for the Punjaub Cavalry: “ If yer 
’Ead was only turned the other way, what a 
Splendid Chest you’d ’ave!’”” The words are very 
like: the sex is new. Not, of course, that the 
young bright playwright borrowed the jest, but 
simply that the material of humour wears well, 
and refuses to surrender its colour to the wash of 
time. Mr. F. W. Thomas, that admirable 
humorist, wrote in a recent article: ‘‘ The streets, 
parks and open spaces are full of assorted climate.” 


Essentially this is the same joke as O. Henry’s 
description of Guatemala: ‘‘ The imported spade- 
slingers died in two or three months from eatin’ 
the over-ripe water and breathin’ the violent 
tropical scenery.’”’ But Mr. Thomas is entirely 
original and entirely apt. Moreover, Mr. Philip 
Guedalla—whose own riches of wit are so 
abundant that he need not borrow from anybody 
else’s store—once made one of my epigrams. 
Candour compels me to explain that he added 
insult to injury by making it first. 

No joke is new. The first morning of creation 
wrote what the last dawn of reckoning will chuckle 
as it reads. Sir James Barrie, who always says 
the right thing, and often in the right way, con- 
vulsed an audience the other evening by suggest- 
ing that he had not caught his Chairman’s name. 
(His Chairman was the Prime Minister.) What 
a history of exquisite impertinence, what arches 
and avenues of persiflage and insinuation, are 
opened up by that charming nonchalance of 
phrase! It is in a tradition. So did the jesters 
mock the monarchs in the days of Lear, and the 
dancers the bridegrooms in the days of Catullus. 
Yet even Prime Ministers, and Scotsmen—who 
may be called the Prime Ministers of private life— 
are outstripped in the race for obloquy. As cock- 
shies, they are rivalled by the Cockney : as figures 
of fun, they are rivalled by the family. When it 
coun to jokes in Punch, it is women and children 

rst, 

In the first hundred pages of the bound volume 
of Punch for the year I have mentioned (I hasten 
to add that it is the only volume I possess—lest 
you should suppose that I have nothing to do but 
browse upon the cachinnations of antiquity), I find 
pictures warranting the following statistics: 
Children, 7: Women, 2: Sportsmen (assorted), 3 : 
Scotsmen, 1. I have omitted political cartoons 
and illustrations to articles; and I have not verified 
my figures. Indeed, if the volume as a whole 
were taken, I am sure the poor showing of the 
Scots would be altered to triumph. Irishmen and 
the weather, like some of the sportsmen, also ran. 

Punch, I suppose, is read mostly by men. Not 
that it is not suitable reading for the home: the 
nearest thing to blush-raising that I remember was 
its quotation of a shop advertisement (again I 
rely upon memory): ‘‘ 100,000 Combinations : we 
cannot repeat this line ’’—to which the paper 
added its chaste comment: ‘‘ We do not like to 
Say it even once.”” That was perhaps going a bit 
far, though, bless you, they would think nothing 
of it in Paris. Anyway, most of our London 
Charivari’s characteristic sayings could be safely 
repeated in the smoking-room—to which place, I 
am credibly informed, the muse of verbal decorum 
has lately had to betake herself. I recall an 
immortal picture of a gentleman, presumably 
moving house, who staggered along under the 
weight of a gigantic grandfather clock: ‘* Excuse 
me,’’ said another gentleman to him—*‘ wouldn’t 
you find it more convenient to carry a watch ?”’ 
And once Punch discovered a paper which had 
given to a tale of passage and departure the motto: 
““Ave et atque’—which, said Punch, was 
“‘ waving farewell with both ands.’’ Such gems, 
flawless but unblushful, go glittering on the 
stretched forefinger of all time, but also in the 
centre of the family-circle. No complexes invade : 
the wanderings of ‘ Ulysses ’ cannot profane such 
shores. It’s a pure heart that never Joyces.: 
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But what I was saying, before memory inter- 
rupted, was that Punch, though fit for female eyes, 
is presumably read mostly by men—and that is 
why it is so full of the funniness of women and 
children. It is presumably read mostly by 
Englishmen—and that is why it finds Scots- 
men and Irishmen so funny. It is presumably 
read mostly by sportsmen—and that is why... . 
What I was saying, I repeat, is that jokes recur. 
A few years ago—I forget how many, but within 
my adult memory—there were jokes about rink- 
ing. ‘‘ Three sessions daily,’ and the like. I 
should never have expected to find the same 
theme exploited as far back as 1875, yet here it 
is. The motor-car is new; but there were very 
much the same witticisms about bicycles. Wheels 
before wheels ! 

The thing that has really changed, of course, 
is the female figure. And even this remains a 
subject for perpetual jest. You can imagine the 
picture—whiskered nincompoop and _ towering, 
glowering Amazon—above the legend: “ Sir 
Hercules Fitzanak admits that Women occa- 
sionally rival Men in Intellect and Character, but 
contends that their Inferiority in Strength and 
Stature will prove an insuperable Bar to their 
ever being placed on a footing of Equality with 
the sterner Sex.’? Under one form or another, 
that joke persists; and, even though flatter in 
outline, gains in point. But I must confess that 
the study of the magnificent 1875 creatures, com- 
plete with bust and bustle, fills me with 
momentary doubts about Progress and the Life- 
Force and the Will-to-Perfection. I remember 
the warning of Uriel in Emerson’s doom-pre- 
saging poem : 

Line in nature is not found; 

Unit and universe are round. 
Progress we may admit in all else; not in this 
vital matter of rotundity. 

Yet even here, hope enfranchises the horizon. 
Einstein has found a curve in light; and doctors 
are beginning to warn women that slimness may 
threaten health. The golden years may yet 
return, from banting to bustle, and from demor- 
alization to du Maurier. 

It may be so, or it may not. But, if it is so, 
one certain benefit will ensue. It will be easier 
than ever—and that is saying a good deal—to 


make the same jokes that were being made again 
in 1875. 


LITTLE TICH 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


F all the deaths that have occurred lately 

—and how rich the year has been in 

mortuary—the one that has troubled my 
imagination most has been that of Little Tich. 
Hardy, Haig, Asquith, these are a nation’s 
losses; we bared our heads in the streets or went 
black-plumed to the Abbey; our very mourning 
was large, cool, and dignified, a state pageant. 
The poet, the soldier, the statesman, these have 
had their being in a world where Death kept his 
throne, and to go to the grave is for them only 


the inevitable last journey. No sooner have 


10 March 


they gone than we fall to estimating and praig 
ing, making new entries in the ledgers of fa 


me: 
but unless we stood close to these great de , 


knew them and loved them as men, we do not 
find ourselves staring anew at this if 
bewildered by mortality. But it is inconceiy. 
able that a famous droll should ever leave ys. 
We cannot believe that he and Death 
ever meet. To go from the Alhambra to the 
grave—there is nothing inevitable in this, py 
something bewildering, shocking. That is why 
Hamlet, questioning this life, brooding over 
mortality in the graveyard of Elsinore, finds 
the skull of Yorick in his hand. Therefore | 
make no apology for saying that none of these 
deaths we have had lately has troubled me 
more than that of Little Tich. 

It has been said that the passing of these 
men has brought an age to an end. Thus, 
with Hardy, goes the last flicker of the 
Victorian Age of Literature. Nearly as much 
might be said of Little Tich, whose very name 
takes us back to the distant idiocy of the 
Tichborne Case. He was a legend in his later 
years. He was capering in his long boots 
when some of us, myself included, were in the 
nursery. I heard about him—from uncles who 
did not disdain to share the good news of life— 
long before I ever set foot in a music hall. He 
was one of the figures of the ’nineties. He had 
set in a roar whole audiences of quaint extinct 
creatures, ‘‘ boys” with their bowler hats, 
yellow canes, and short, pearl-buttoned, fawn 
coats, and “‘ girls’’ with flounces and feather 
boas and dashing busts. Indeed, to the last, 
one of his songs used to bring him on in the 
character of a ‘‘ masher,’’? with short fawn coat 
and tiny cane, one Johnny Green, or, as he him- 
self gave it out in the chorus, ‘“‘ Ja-horny 
Green, Ja-horny Green.” He came to us, 
unspoilt, from the great days of the Halls. He 
was a piece of social history. Something has 
departed with him, too. While we could still 
go and see him of an evening, we were in touch 
with another age. Now, the link has been 
broken, 

These, however, are minor pedantries. I saw 
Little Tich many times, but never went with 
any thought of social history or past ages in 
my head. I can well remember the first time I 
saw him. I had heard so much that I had come, 
with all the cool arrogance of youth, to the 
conclusion that I should be disappointed. | 
suspected the hocus-pocus of memory working in 
my elders. The chap would probably be some 
mere freak, who made a name in drollery when 
such names were easy to make. The lights at 
the side flashed out the number of his turn; 
the band played very quickly and loudly; up 
went the curtain and there—in the middle of 
the enormous gold cavern of the stage—was a 
diminutive steeple-jack, complete with climbing 
apparatus. But he was no steeple-jack of this 
world; he had climbed into it from some other 
and infinitely droller world. There was some- 
thing irresistibly comic in the foreshortened 
figure he presented. The head was of normal 
size, quite large as to nose; the body was 
trumpery; the legs were nothing, mere wisps. 
At once this astounding elf plunged into an 
account, illustrated by a wealth of passionate 
gestures, of the whole business of steeple- 
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jackery; he seemed to climb, to tremble upon 
heights, to fall through space, before our very 
eyes; and there was in this manikin the fiery 
energy, the spirit, of ten men. In two minutes 
everybody was laughing. In five minutes I 
was laughing until the tears rolled down my 
cheeks. And many an hour have I laughed 
since, though never perhaps with that com- 
plete abandon of the first encounter. After I 
had seen him a few times, he did not make me 
laugh so much as keep me in a constant happy 
chuckling. 

It was his habit to present a number of 
characters, a lady in court dress (perhaps his 
favourite), a grocer, a jockey, ‘‘one of the 
boys,” and so on; and it was impossible not to 
be tickled by such a series of daft miniatures. 
You may say he drolly foreshortened all 
humanity. This trick helped, but it was not the 
secret of his attraction. Nor was it to be found 
in the obvious material of his turn. Thus his 
songs mattered not at all. You hardly ever 
caught the words of them, and when you did 
you found you had been listening to no purpose. 
The matter of his songs and talk was the old 
traditional stuff—mother-in-law, the lodger, 
kippers and beer, dubious sausages and 
dangerous cheese; an ancient round of japes. 
But all this was mere fodder for the 
unsophisticated, bait for the groundlings. On 
a far higher level were his actions, his sudden 
gestures. 

The actions by means of which he illustrated 
his little chronicles of triumph or woe were 
adorable. Indeed, they did not illustrate his 
tales, they brought them to life. He would 
say, ‘‘ So I went in,’’ and then he would show 
you how he went in, his feet going pitter-patter- 
pitter-patter and his tiny legs seeming to 
vibrate rather than move as ordinary legs move. 
It was the essence of all going in that he 
proffered you. He was magnificent when he 
suggested a righteous indignation. Beginning 
with some such remark as ‘‘I told him what I 
thought about him,’’ he would then proceed to 
show you his disapproval in rich dumb-show, 
and as he careered fiercely about the stage, 
kicking and lungeing, the empty air was filled 
with retreating giants. He had a trick of 
becoming entangled with things—the train of 
that court dress, for example—that few mimes 
in the world can have bettered; and I will 
swear that his mounting fury, the old anger of 
the human spirit baffled by stubborn things, has 
never been surpassed. And his gestures, so 
quick and neat, so energetic and intelligent, were 
like little epigrams in a new language. No 
wonder he was so popular in Paris, where he 
numbered among his most enthusiastic admirers 
the Guitrys themselves. Now I come to think 
of it, there was something Gallic about this 
fiery little man. At times he would cock a 
knowing droll eye, taking a whole vast assembly 
into his confidence in a second, that said as 
much as two hours of French farce. But he 
was English too, cheerfully inconsequential. 
We talk of people ‘‘ breaking into” a dance, 
but the verb flatters them. Little Tich, how- 
ever, really did break into dances. He was 
into a dance, fifty fantastic little steps, and out 
of it again almost before you knew what was 


happening. 


There was in him an admirable sophistication 
in music-hall funny business. He really stood 
away from his songs and jokes and silly clothes 
and obvious fooling, and all the time merely 
offered them with a wink and a grin. The 
drollery was not in his doing these things but 
in his pretending to do them. He did not 
really act a man telling you something about 
his mother-in-law but a man pretending to be 
a man telling you something funny about his 
mother-in-law. You were all behind the scenes 
with him, or at least one set of scenes, for 
behind another was a little hard-working actor 
called Relph, with a stout sense of his dignity 
and importance in the profession and a taste 
for painting. Thus he would offer a joke and 
then shake his head over its reception, remark- 
ing that it “‘ went better last night.’”” He would 
drop his hat and then not be able to pick it 
up because he always contrived to kick it 
forward. This might or might not make you 
laugh. But when, having done this a few 
times, he would say blandly: ‘‘ Comic business 
with chapeau,’’ then, if you shared with him a 
free human _ intelligence, you shouted with 
laughter. I think that was the innermost 
secret of this little droll’s appeal. In the antics 
of this gargoyle there was all the time a 
suggestion of a companion spirit winking and 
nodding and shrugging at you over the crazy 
jumble and tangle of things. And the things 
remain, but he has gone. Let us remember him 
with affection. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims 1 alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters om topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


STEAM VERSUS PETROL 


SIR,—In your first leader on January 28 you have 
one sentence which is seriously misleading. You speak 
of ‘‘ the infinitely lower working costs of road trans- 
port compared with those of the railways.’’ This is 
altogether wrong; road transport, in fact, is very 
much more costly than rail transport. I should not 
be surprised to learn that road transport is four times 
as costly. 

What you mean, no doubt, is that the road concerns 
throw three-quarters of their working costs on other 
people, viz., the ratepayers, whose burdens Mr. Eas- 
terbrook justly deplores two pages later. Only one-fifth 
of a railway company’s capital is sunk in rolling-stock. 
Last year, out of a total expenditure of £19} 
millions, the Southern Railway Company paid less than 
two millions for locomotive fuel, which corresponds to 
the road-haulier’s petrol, and half a million for electric 
current. But ‘‘ maintenance and renewal ’’ of per- 
manent way and works required nearly four millions, 
an item which the road concerns escape entirely. 
‘““M. & R.”’ of rolling stock took only three millions. 

Sir Josiah Stamp told the L.M.S. shareholders that 
one ton can be moved one mile at express speed by the 
consumption of less than 1} ounce of coal. The mere 
hauling of goods or passengers from one point to 
another is a trifling part of the business of transport 
by land. Someone has to pay all the other costs. In 
the case of railways the shareholder pays these costs; 
in the case of the road vehicles they are paid by the 
ratepayer. From the national point of view, there- 
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fore, it is highly desirable that traffic of all kinds 
should go by rail rather than by road. From the 
engineer’s point of view it is absurd to use rubber- 


tyred vehicles running along uneven roads in place of 


steel-tyred trucks or coaches running on steel rails 
along a levelled track. 

In all this I have left out one important considera- 
tion. The Railways Act, 1921, made the travelling and 
freighting public the senior partner of the railway 
shareholder, because it orders the latter unfortunate 
to carry all the traffic offered to him in return for a 
chance (not a guarantee) of the meagre dividends of 
1913. If his net receipts go up ten millions beyond 
the 1913 point, he has to give back eight of them in 
lower fares and rates. 

I know that people often find road charges lower 
than rail charges. A man will say: ‘‘ The omnibus 
costs me a shilling where the railway charges 1s. 3d.” 
Yes; but only because the omnibus proprietor charges 
half a crown to the unsuspecting ratepayer. Farmers 
should see that the best way to secure lower local rates 
is to persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
increase the licence duties on the heavier lorries and 
passenger vehicles, which wear out the roads. It is 
not too much to ask that the whole cost of road main- 
tenance and improvement shall be borne by the owners 
and users of motor-vehicles. Roads, instead of being 
a burden, might very well be regarded as a revenue- 
earning property. The urban ratepayer will gain in 
his turn by finding his tramway undertakings more 
profitable. 

I am, etc., 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, J. E. ALLEN 

Temple, E.C.4 


[By speaking of ‘‘ infinitely lower working costs ’’ 
of road transport we meant, of course, precisely what 
our correspondent imagines, viz., infinitely lower cost 
to the road concerns ‘themselves. The ratepayer bears 
a great part of their burden, and herein lies one of the 
main injustices of the existing conditions of competi- 
tion between railway and road companies.—Ep. S.R. ] 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE SCANDAL 


SIR,—In your leading article last week you stated : 
‘* The distinction between investment and speculation 
is not a difficult one. At no time had the Foreign 
Office speculators the slightest intention of taking 
delivery of the francs that they bought on account. 
Their transactions were pure and simple gambling like 
ante-post betting on horses.’’ 

I agree that gambling on the movement of the 
foreign exchanges is socially harmful and is compar- 
able with gambling on horse-racing. In both the risk 
is artificially created and is non-existent if the trans- 
actions be not entered into. But some forms of non- 
acceptance speculation are different and perform a 
useful social service. Manufacturers and other people 
with knowledge of the situation can benefit the com- 
munity by buying and selling futures correctly, even 
though they have no intention of accepting delivery. 
Among other things such speculation tends to damp 
possible price fluctuations. 

Further, there is a speculative element, sometimes 
very pronounced, in many investments. This, if 
unwisely indulged in, may have quite as disastrous 
results to the individual and to society as any gambling 
on the movement of the foreign exchanges or on 
horse-racing. 

The question, I venture to suggest, is one of indi- 
vidual disposition, not of principle. It is comparable, 
in this sense, with the drink question. If we adopt 
a ‘plain straightforward rule forbidding Civil 
Servants to speculate in any medium whatever,”’ ought 
we not also to adopt another forbidding Civil Servants 
to have their glasses of beer? 

I am, etc., 


210 Clive Court, W.9 J. M. BiackBuRN 
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SIR,—I venture, on the strength of many years’ 
service under the Foreign Office, to address you a 
word, merely for the sake of accuracy, respecting the 
interesting and well-reasoned article on the 
‘francs ” case, which appeared in your last issue, 

All I wish to take exception to is the last Paragraph 
It is not the fact that there is any rule that a man 
entering the Diplomatic Establishment of the Foreign 
Office must have private means and there never 
to the best of my knowledge, been such a rule, either 
written or unwritten. The writer of the article was 
probably thinking of the old requirement which applied 
up to about fifteen years ago, to candidates for the 
Diplomatic Service (which was then distinct from the 
Establishment in London), namely, that parents of 
candidates must undertake to allow their sons £400 
(not £300) a year. Lord MacDonnell’s Committee, 
which sat about the year 1912, put an end to this 
recommending a scale of salaries and allowances for 
the Diplomatic Service which (having long since been 
adopted and put in force) enables members of that 
service to maintain their position more than adequately 
(even if they be married men) without a penny of 
private income. Very mistaken ideas are prevalent 
among the public respecting salaries of diplomatic 
officers in the service of the Foreign Office, both at 
home and abroad, this being largely due to the fact 
that books of reference, even the Foreign Office list, 
do not give any precise indication of the extra allow- 
ances paid over and above salary proper. 

One more point. The writer of the article urges 
that the Foreign Office should be recruited by open 
competition, like other Government Departments. You 
will be glad to know that, for a number of years past, 
this has in fact been the position. Nominations to sit 
for the examination are not now given on the recom- 
mendation of people of social influence, as used to be 
the case, but by a Selection Board, before which any 
would-be candidate can appear. This Board is com- 
posed of representatives of the Diplomatic Establish- 
ment of the Foreign Office, the Diplomatic Service, 
the Treasury and the Civit Service Commission. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Stewart 

10 Durham Place, Chelsea, S.W.3 


[The handicap of having no private means remains 
so severe that it amounts in effect to an obstacle.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


ITALIAN ELECTORAL BILL 


SIR,—In your note on the Bill for a new system of 
elections in Italy (it is as yet only a Bill, not a law) 
in the Saturpay Review of February 25, you state 
that ‘‘ if anything could arouse enthusiasm for our, 
own not faultless House of Commons it would be this 
new Fascist law.” Allow me to point out that the 
new bill aims at amending not the British House of 
Commons, but the Italian Chamber of Deputies. If 
the British House of Commons is, as you say, not 
faultless, at least it works and permits the country to 
be governed in a more or less satisfactory manner. 
But the Italian Chamber of Deputies under the old 
regime simply did not function at all and was plunging 
the country into disaster. What the new Bill is 
designed to achieve is to ensure such conditions as will 
make a return to the bad old times and ways 
impossible. 

I am, etc., 
Luici VILLARI 


[We agree with Signor Villari that the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, under the old regime, functioned 
badly, but a new Chamber which so carefully excludes 
opposition or even criticism will not function at all. 
We regret the reference in our note to a ‘ law” 
instead of a “‘ Bill,’’ but the slip is not grave in refer- 
ring to a country where only one party is allowed to 
exist.—Ep. S.R.] 
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SMALLPOX 


SIR,—Your contributor, ‘‘ Hygeia,’”’ presents an 
ent which it is a little difficult to follow. He 
tells us that in 1926 ‘‘ there were 10,146 cases [of 
smallpox notified in England and Wales, with eleven 
deaths directly attributable to the disease, giving a 
case mortality of .or per cent. This is a very low 
death-rate, but in London there were five cases with 
one death, which gives a case mortality of 20 per 
cent.”” As though intoxicated by his arithmetic, your 
contributor then remarks that it is obvious one is here 
dealing with two different types of disease. 

Now, while this latter statement may be true, it is 
not by any means obvious; certainly it does not follow 
from the previous one. The danger of what has been 
called ‘‘ the percentage dodge ’’ was never more bril- 
jiantly illustrated. Five persons in London contracted 
smallpox : one of these died of the disease. That is the 
admitted fact. If a hundred persons had contracted 
smallpox, twenty would have died of it. That is what 
we are asked to deduce from the fact. This is patently 
absurd. If statistics are to be used in this way, there 
is no end to the exciting results we may obtain. Let 
us suppose, for example, that the one case of death 
by smallpox in London in 1926 occurred at Highgate, 
the four non-fatal cases being distributed in other 

of London. It is then obvious, as ‘‘ Hygeia ”’ 
would say, that we are here dealing with two entirely 
different types of disease, and that the more virulent 

which we will call Highgate smallpox—yields 
a case-mortality of 100 per cent. With so terrible a 
scourge raging among us it is clear that we ought all 
to be vaccinated three times a day. 

I am, etc., 
GERALD BULLETT 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


SIR,—I read the article in the SaruRDAY Review on 
Art for Schools with much interest, and am glad that 
Mr. W. Bayes has taken the matter up. But I 
devoutly wish that something could be done to pro- 
vide more opportunities for people of all ages to enjoy 
art in the provinces. If we sing in church about “ All 
things bright and beautiful,’’ and do not provide some 
local accommodation for art exhibitions, it seems to 
me that we are guilty of culpable inconsistency. With 
regard to pictures for the young, I think it is a law 
of nature that contemporary art generally appeals to 
youth more than the products of the old masters, and 
we must never forget that the latter were young 
masters once. If teachers cannot trust their own 
judgment, it would be interesting to take the children 
to an exhibition of good modern colour-prints, and see 
what they would select. What has become of the 
Senefelder Club? That institution produced fine work. 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp URwIck 


‘*ON CERTAIN TERMS ” 


SIR,—I was amazed that Mr. Belloc did not take 
“charity ’’ and its derivatives as an instance of the 
vulgarizing of the meaning of words. Charity has 
simply come to mean giving in money or in kind, or 
at best tolerance of wrong. And this is taken by the 
vulgar as something which ‘‘ covers a multitude of 
[their] sins’? ! How utterly degraded the meaning of 
the word has become from the glorious description of 
charity given by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii. 

How anyone can think of charity in the way he 
thinks of ‘‘ alms,’’ is inconceivable, in view of St. 
Paul’s specific declaration that ‘‘ though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it 
Profiteth me nothing.’’ People of any knowledge know 
that such giving can be the very reverse of charity, 
when it has the effect of weakening character, such 
as the ‘‘ dole ” may effect. 


I am, etc., 
** A Parson ”’ 


THE THEATRE 
TALL ORDERS 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Fourth Wall. By A. A. Milne. The Haymarket Theatre. 
The Spider. By Fulton Oursler and Lowell Brentano. Winter 
Garden Theatre. 


The Unknown Warrior. English version by Cecil Lewis of 
Le Tombeau Sous V’Arc de Triomphe, by Paul Raynal. 
Wyndham’s Theatre (matinées). 

I AM giddy; assassination whirls me round. My 
recent theatrical memories are so heavily blood- 
boltered that I can scarcely distinguish one play 

from t’other. Mr. Milne let us off with a single corpse 

and but one shot fired. If the present crime wave 
continues we shall come to labelling our dramatists 
rather as our ancestors labelled their convivial friends; 
we shall talk of one-barrel men, in which modest class 

Mr. Milne remains, and rise to the more sanguinary 

heights of twelve and ‘twenty-barrel men. America 

will, I suppose, abandon the humble revolver before 
long and make the machine-gun a regular stage pro- 
perty for domestic interiors. The minor Elizabethans 

did fairly well with poison and poniard to bring the 

shambles to Southwark or Shoreditch. We moderns 

are holding our own. 

Meanwhile there is Mr. Milne’s singleton. I have 
here a grievance. The part of the murdered man is 
played by Mr. H. R. Hignett, whose fidelity to Eng- 
lish types is always so perfect in thought and execu- 
tion that any management which casts him to be 
killed in Act I is guilty of treason to good acting. 
However, there is Mr. Hignett with a bullet in his 
heart and there are two murderers, who have just 
given us a first-rate surprise, with two acts in which 
to bungle their escape. They will bungle it, of course, 
but how? 

Mr. Milne works out their alibi in great detail; with 
even greater detail he works out the detection of the 
flaw in that alibi by the cool and canny young lady of 
the house. Yet, while he studies the probabilities 
almost under a microscope as far as the alibi is con- 
cerned, he makes some astonishingly tall orders with 
regard to the rest of his mystery. Can you believe: 


(a) That a man who has sentenced two criminals 
to imprisonment for life would admit them as 
guests to his house on their release twenty-five 
years later in complete ignorance of their 
identity ? 

(b) That a man who has been planning a murder 
with a masterly attention to detail and has 
carried it off with the utmost craft would hand 
over to the valet of the murdered man on the 
same night his suit of clothes with a pocket- 
book containing damning evidence which he has 
carefully hidden in that wallet? 


If you can accept this considerable draft on credulity, 
total absorption in ‘ The Fourth Wall ’ can be guaran- 
teed. If you cannot, that is no reason why you 
should not enjoy the show in sections. There are 
good recruits from the local police-station, of whom 
Mr. Tom Reynolds is Dogberry and Mr. David Haw- 
thorne a son of Sussex who is beginning to mount 
the ladder of the Yard. There is Mr. Frank Cellier 
as a gentleman of uncertain origin and more ascertain- 
able destination, and two young people who begin by 
talking as though they had tumbled out of the letter- 
press of Punch and end by adding ‘‘ pep’”’ to Punch 
in the quest of the Sussex murderers. Despite 
the violent nature of the theme the result is a very 
gentlemanly play. I had hardly suspected that murder 
could be so mannerly in an age that takes its ball-room 
deportment from the Congo. 
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‘ The Spider ’ stands to ‘ The Fourth Wall ’ as base- 
ball to cricket. It is faster, rowdier, harder-hitting 
stuff. This is one of those pieces in which the drama- 
tist takes the audience into his confidence and his 
service. The players commingle with us in the stalls. 
A music-hall performance is supposed to be going on 
and one of the audience who follows a thought-reader 
on to the stage is shot dead from the auditorium. The 
doors of the house are closed: policemen occupy the 
gangways; we are all under detention until the 
mystery has been penetrated. The thought-reader, 
one Chatrand the Great, may be said to confuse the 
issue by wantonly disappearing from one of his magic 
cupboards and turning up in a trunk, as it were any 
corpse at Waterloo. Chatrand’s assistant is under 
suspicion for reasons that seem to be admirable, but 
are, of course, far too plausible to be final. Chatrand 
says that he will terrify the guilty person in the 
audience by staging a séance and framing up a 
meeting with the man just murdered. Result, no con- 
fession, but’ more gunfire. Then Chatrand determines 
to re-enact the whole crime in order to shock the 
criminal into surrender and, just when matters are 
becoming monotonous, his method rings the bell and 
returns the penny. 

There are plenty of tall orders made in this 
play. There is also plenty of entertainment. 
Surely we have attained the goal of brighter 
play-going when we take our seat with a pleasant 
uncertainty as to whether our urbane neighbour will 
suddenly, leap from our side in order to draw a gun 
or throw a fit. So many members of the audience 
intervene that I felt an impulse to be an unofficial 
actor myself and do a bit of shooting on my own 
account. Certainly I would not have shot the two 
trick-cyclists who were called the Brownings, which 
suggested pistols and poetry together, both matters 
for regard. Nor would I have shot Mr. Athol Tier, 
because he was an elastic and a sinuous droll who 
seemed to use his lank, lithe body as a catapult for 
the shooting forth of his plebeian humours. Of course 
Mr. Sam Livesey and Mr. Leslie Faber need not’ abide 
my marksmanship at all. Students of social history 
will note that on this occasion the programme gives, 
I think for the first time, the name of the translator 
who has prepared an American text for the English 
market. The production by Mr. Albert Lewis was 
most efficient and gave us a séance complete with 
ectoplasm. 

I had heard so much in praise of M. Raynal’s 
war-play that disappointment was, perhaps, natural. 
It was none the less profound. ‘ Le Tombeau Sous 
L’Arc de Triomphe,’ which has won a European 
reputation, seemed a thing of much less consequence 
and quality than ‘The Conquering Hero’ by 
Mr. Allan Monkhouse. At the same time I have 
not read the text and I found the presentation 
disturbing. Miss Rosalinde Fuller seemed _ so 
ruthlessly determined to show that she could act 
that my attention was constantly deflected from 
the play by her self-consciousness and over-emphasis. 
I never had the sense of emotion, but only of 
emotion on exhibit. Mr. Maurice Browne was 
quieter, but never gripped my sympathy. His voice 

was monotonous (a fatal fault in a play depending 
on three characters) and he slurred his vowels in a 
most tiresome way, calling his beloved ‘‘ bulovud ” 
and asking people to ‘‘ rumumbur.” Mr. Huntley 
Wright, on the other hand, was extremely good as 
the old non-combatant. 

About the taste which has selected the title of 
this play I shall not argue. There is, of course, 
universality in a story of love intensified and cut 
short by war. There is something general too in 
the grudging attitude of nervous old age, and the 
third act, with its quarrel between father and son, 
was the most natural and therefore the most 


leave with the woman to see whom he had as 

as sacrificed his life, though probable as fact 

seemed to me pretentious in treatment. I could 

not harmonize the solemn apostrophes to the dead 

with the sexual encounter. This may be to judge 
But 


a French piece by a non-French standard. 
such a judgment is inevitable if the piece is to be 
credited with a universal validity. But on the most 
of the play I would prefer to reserve judgment unti 
I have seen it acted otherwise. To call this q 
remarkable drama on the present showing is a very 
tall order. 


MUSIC 
FATHER OF MUSICKE ” 
M: HOWES’S biography of William Byrd* 


is a most valuable addition to the ‘ Masters 
of Music’ series, and is in itself a notable 
achievement. Not many years ago it would have been 
unthinkable to include in a series of popular 
biographies one of a sixteenth-century composer and an 
Englishman at that, who would have been considered 
fit only for an erudite monograph by a scholar 
addressing scholars. It is only five years since 
musicians, with a few exceptions, were almost wholly 
ignorant of Byrd’s music, since the Short Service in 
D was the only work in general use, though a few 
of the madrigals were occasionally sung. Until the 
tercentenary of his death in 1923 aroused a wider 
interest in his music, it remained unperformed, though 
most of it had already been published by Dr. Fellowes 
and Mr. Barclay Squire. Before performances were 
given, it was difficult.to judge of the quality of this 
music, since, with the obvious exception of the pieces 
for keyboard instruments, it is impossible to get any 
satisfaction from playing it on the pianoforte. 

Fortunately for Byrd’s reputation, his tercentenary 
coincided with a greatly increased jinterest in the 
music composed before the era, which may be said 
to begin with Bach and Handel. The Romantic move- 
ment seemed, especially after the war, to have 
exhausted its resources for the time being, and 
musicians, including our leading composers, were seek- 
ing interest outside the spheres of the ‘ three B.s.” 
This change of attitude is admirably summed up by 
Mr. Howes in his first chapter, which concludes with 
a clear statement of the difference between the music 
of the Tudor period and that of the post-Beethoven 
period. We are very rightly warned not to expect to 
be thrilled with excitement, when listening to the 
music of William Byrd and his contemporaries. There 
is in it none of what Roger North calls ‘‘ the brisk 
battutu ’’ of the later French and Italian styles. In- 
stead there are other qualities, which Mr. Howes 
calls a ‘‘ peaceful intimacy,’’ which soothe and an 
austere simplicity which invigorates. 

At the same time Mr. Howes, who is judicial and 
discriminating in his appreciation, does not conceal 
the fact that these qualities have their own danger. 
It is very easy to be bored by the performance of this 
music in bulk. This is especially true of Byrd’s 
English Church music, which is simpler in style and, 
one thinks, less profoundly felt than the music written 
for the Catholic Church, to which Byrd remained 
unswervingly faithful throughout his long life. The 
contrast between the settings of Latin words for the 
Roman Church and of English words for the Reformed 
Church can be easily demonstrated by anyone who has 
a gramophone and gets the record, which has on one 
side ‘ Christe qui luxes et dies,’ and on the other, 
‘ This Day Christ was Born,’ sung by the choir of 
York Minster. Beautiful and limpid as is the second 
of these pieces, it has not the richness and colour of 


terrible thing of the play. But the unofficial 
marriage of the soldier suddenly recalled from his 


** William Byrd,’ by Frank Howes. Kegan Paul. 7s. 64. 
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the first. Mr. Howes recognizes this contrast and even 
goes sO far as to suggest that Byrd’s Great Service 
would be ‘‘ maddening ’’ to listen to if sung through 
without interruption. Such a performance was, of 
course, never contemplated by the composer, for his 
Services and Masses were intended for ordinary 
fiturgical use, and not for festivals or primarily 
musical occasions, like the great Masses of Bach and 
Beethoven. It is, therefore, in church and in the 
ordinary course of service or mass that this music 
should be heard. Then we shall not look for qualities 
which are alien to its nature, but can appreciate to 
the full its devoutness and its aptitude to the purpose 
for which it was intended—the enhancement of divine 
worship. 

If we feel at times the same monotony or flatness 
in the madrigals—though their comparative brevity 
makes them less open to any such charge—it should 
be remembered that they, too, were never designed 
for performance under modern concert conditions. 
They were to be sung in a room, probably with no 
audience at all. They were written, in fact, for the 
enjoyment of the singers and not, like nearly all music 
since Mozart’s day, with one, if not both, eyes on the 

tive listener. Byrd would have everyone sing, 
since singing is so good a thing, and we can hardly 
imagine his attitude towards the mere looker-on as 
being other than one of supreme contempt. 

He was a hard-headed and opinionated man, quar- 
relsome and litigious, obstinate and of a serious tem- 
perament, into which humour and high spirits rarely 
entered. That is, in sum, the portrait which Mr. 
Howes draws of Byrd in his final chapter—a por- 
trait which is probably more authentic than the 
engraving which is somewhat diffidently placed oppo- 
site the title page. This final chapter is Mr. Howes’s 
finest achievement in the book. His criticism of Byrd’s 
music is scholarly and at the saine time interesting and 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. There is, however, 
nothing exceptional in it, given the pains to do it and 
the ability to write. But the construction of a con- 
vincing character-study of a composer who lived over 
three hundred years ago, from a few fragments of 
documentary evidence, is something out of the 
ordinary. Basing his arguments upon the facts ascer- 
tained from such things as the payments made to 
Byrd from the Chapel Royal, the prosecutions for 
recusancy, the lawsuits about his property in Essex, 
and the composer’s will, in which his eldest son is 
cut off without even the proverbial shilling, Mr. Howes 
turns to the music, and from that deduces the material 
with which to fill in his picture of Byrd as a Quaker 
before the time of Quakerism. It may be an imaginary 
portrait and it is not susceptible of any proof, but it 
is at least a convincing one and interestingly drawn. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


There is little worthy of mention in the latest 
supplements of the H.M.V. and Columbia. The 
former have issued a set of records of Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn conducted by Pablo 
Casals. The work is faithfully enough reproduced, 
but the performance is rather lacking in spirituality. 
This is rather a disappointment, as on the only occa- 
sion when I heard Casals conduct at a concert he 
gave a superb account of one of Brahms’s symphonies. 
In the same list there is an excellent record of Bach’s 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, played by Marcel 
Dupré. The pedal-point in the Fantasia is wonderfully 
fult and shows how much the gramophone has 
advanced in the reproduction of the bass. The 
Columbia list contains Cassado’s first records of some 
salon pieces, Proch’s Variations for high soprano (or 
steam-whistle), and ‘ Abide with Me,’ sung for the 
mh time by Dame Clara Butt. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—106 


Set By GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the most appro- 
priate sets of quotations to be used as Valentines to 
the following people (References must be given): The 
Prime Minister; Dean Inge; The “‘ Flapper ’’ Voters ; 
The Poet Laureate; Sir A. Conan Doyle; Mussolini ; 
The B.B.C. ; The Liberal Party. Examples : The House 
of Commons: ‘‘ You maim’d the jurisdiction of all 
Bishops ’’ (Henry VIII, 3, ii). The Poet Laureate: 
What has the Calendar to do with poets? (J. R. 
Lowell: to Holmes). 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a composition, of 
not fewer than 150 words and not more than 200, 
made up of sentences extracted from this issue of 
the SaturDAy Review. Not more than two conse- 
cutive sentences, and not more than four sentences 
altogether, may \be taken from any one item, and no 
connecting words may be used. References must be 
given in each instance. 

RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 106a, 
or LITERARY 106s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, March 19, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of the SaturDay Review for 
March 24. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 104 
Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. Mr. Belloc recently confessed in these columns 
that he had never really read Pepys. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the likeliest and wittiest suggestions 
for similar confessions (supposing they could be 
extracted) by the following: Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Dean Inge, Mr. Shaw. Only one work, 
or one author, should be mentioned in each case. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an attempt to 
complete Macaulay’s unfinished ballad of the Armada, 
in not more than twenty lines. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Clennell Wilkinson, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


104A. It was impossible not to feel gratified at 
the very large number of answers elicited by this 
competition; and if the quality was not quite on a 
level with the quantity that was evidently my own 
fault, for failing to make myself clear. All that was 
wanted was a plain list of well-known books (or 
authors) which these six distinguished people might 
be expected not to have read. Suggestions were not 


to be too obvious, nor merely unexpected (as in the 
case of Mr. Belloc and Pepys), but the prize was to 
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go to ‘‘ the likeliest and wittiest.’’ In fact, some 
considered criticism was to be implied. I did not 
want full-length confessions, nor jokes like P. R. 
Bennett’s—‘‘ Mr. Baldwin confesses that he has 
never really read the Riot Act to the more turbulent 
of his Cabinet,’”’ Mr. Arnold Bennett that ‘‘ he has 
never really succeeded in reading the temperature 
recorded by a clinical thermometer.’ All such 
replies had to be rejected. These were often amus- 
ing, but could hardly be expected to take prizes in a 
literary competition.’’ 

From what remain we can make some interesting 
general deductions. For instance, there appears to 
be a widely-held belief that Mr. Wells has not really 
read much history, and that Mr. Bennett’s reading 
is more limited still. It appears to be impossible to 
dissociate the Prime Minister or Mr. MacDonald 
from politics; but Dean Inge surely deserved some 
more penetrating suggestion than Burnand’s ‘ Happy 
Thoughts’ or ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy ’— 
which, as a matter of fact, is just the kind of book 
he would have read. ‘ The Imitation’ is wittier, but 
not more likely; and the same criticism applies to 
the suggestion that Mr. Arnold Bennett does not 
read the Evening Standard. It was hoped that, in 
this competition, wit and truth might for once walk 
hand in hand, 

With that last consideration in mind, I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend King Gama for the first prize. 
And I think that M. R. Williamson should have the 
second, though I am not at all clear that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald could not possibly have read ‘ The 
Essays of Elia,’ and I should have liked something 
a little subtler for Mr. Shaw. It will be observed 
that they both give ‘ The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis ’ for Mr. Bennett. So did several other com- 
petitors. It would be interesting to know whether 
this is true. Will King Gama send his address to 
the Editor? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mr. Arnold Bennett: ‘ Little 
Francis.’ 

Mr. H. G. Wells: ‘ Little Arthur’s England.’ 

Mr. Baldwin: Hansard, 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald: ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ 

Dean Inge: ‘ Pippa Passes.’ 

Mr. Shaw: J. M. Barrie. 


Flowers of St. 


Kinc GAMA 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mr. Arnold Bennett: ‘ The Little Flowers of St. Francis.’ 
Mr. H. G. Wells: ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
Mr. Baldwin: Massinger’s ‘ A New Way to pay Old Debts.’ 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald: ‘ The Essays of Elia.’ 

Dean Inge: ‘ The Pickwick Papers.’ 

Mr. Shaw: ‘“‘ Lord”? George Sanger’s ‘ Seventy Years a 

Showman.’ 
M. R. WILLIAMSON 


104B. Reading the answers to this competition 
inspires one with a new respect for Lord Macaulay. 
Evidently this metre of his, in spite of its appear- 
ance of cheerful rattle and bang, is not at all an 
easy one to keep lively in. Competitors who took 
the beacon on from Skiddaw and Carlisle, through 
the Scottish border towns and elsewhere, made 
rather a sleepy catalogue of it—nothing to rouse 
the drowsiest burgher from his couch. There was 
one exception, in R. Graham, who told this part of 
the story with admirable spirit, but broke down 
when he tried to describe what came of it all, in 
his last two or three lines. For that reason I feel 
I must reluctantly reduce him to second place, after 
T. Strang Lawson’s more consistent effort. Another 
entry to be commended was that of George van 
Raalte. These three were well ahead of a large 
field. But the truth is that something has happened 
since 1832 which makes the cock-sure spirit—the 
panache—of Lord Macaulay as difficult for us to 


catch and imitate as the religious ecstasies of an 
Ancient Egyptian. 


FIRST PRIZE 


At dawning flames the blood-red flag upon the 
Royal Ark 

And England’s throats of iron roar their surly 
bulldog bark. 

A Raleigh and a Frobisher, a Hawkins and a Drake 

Are worth a hundred fighting ships for good Queen 
Bess’s sake. 

With many a raking broadside they batter mast 
and spar 

And flay the bristling battle-decks of gunners, guns 
and tar. 

The lubber vessels crash and burn, and still we 
give them shot 

To cool their Latin temper and to keep our cannon 
hot. 

John Hawkins takes the Salvador gold-laden for a 
prize 

And sends the booty to his Queen before the 
Spaniard’s eyes. 

Sir Francis Drake fights six to one, with Dons on 
every side, 

And every cursing gunner sweats and bleeds for 
England’s pride. 


Five days and nights with sail and shot we fought 
the running fight 

And on the sixth threw ships of fire against them 
in the night. 

They broke before the holocaust and fled with 
leaking keels 

And England’s gallant sea-dogs still clawing at 
their heels. 

In galleon and caravel, in galley and carack 

Upon the bitter northern seas they drifted to their 
wrack, 

’Till from the Forth to Orkney’s crags, from Groats 
to Sligo Bay 

The shattered prows of Aragon in humbled fragments 


lay. 
T. Srranc Lawson 
SECOND PRIZE 
“Tis not the Armstrongs ride to-night—far south these 


beacons shine, 
Against our coast the Spanish foe marshals his battle line.” 
Straight Carlisle’s Castle threw a light where the wan water 
glides, 
And Eden bore the message out toward the Solway tides. 
Where lofty Naworth dares the Scot, the Howard donned his 


jack ; 

The turret heads, fire-crowned, made dim Orion’s glittering 
track. 

From the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall the cloak of night was riven, 

And where Rome’s vallum climbs the rock the flames sped up 
to heaven. 

On Greenlee Lough the startled fowi flew whirring from the 


O’er Blanchland Moor the peewits saw, men rein their sweat- 
ing steeds ; 

Clear glowed the noble Abbey walls, green smiled sweet 
Derwent’s bower; 

Yon crackling faggots stript the gloom from Dilston’s haunted 
tower. 


Romance and chivalry were twined anew at Otterburn, ; 

On Cheviot’s flanks the heather bloomed blood-red ere day's 
return, 

While watchers lone, at many a ford,* lifted their weary eyes, 

And sleuthhounds bayed and bedded kine stirred at the fateful 
cries. 

From mountain huts, from stark grey peles, each ran to joim 
his band; 

Those swift farewells, when bugles called, wives knew in that 
grim land. 

England’s aflame; her shores are men, her stout heart conquers 
Spain— 

That August night, his ally wind, Drake swept her from the 
main. 

R. ‘GRAHAM 


* All the fords along the border were watehed against the 
Scottish raiders. 
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ss(-* UI certus et quasi de alto despiciens ”: that 
G pirase of Bacon’s is the phrase which most 
concisely and accurately describes John Gibson 
Lockhart. I will make a qualification. The Lockhart 
of literary legend is not precisely the Lockhart revealed 
by literary history. He had his biography, forty-two 
years after his death, from the pen one would have 
supposed best qualified for the task. Andrew Lang 
on Lockhart : what could have been better—in antici- 
pation ? Alas! as the Saturpay lamented on the 
appearance of the two volumes in 1896, the thing was 
a disappointment. Undoubtedly, it was planned, in 
accordance with modern usage, on too large a scale. 
Lockhart, a ‘‘ character,” not a master of the first 
order, should have been dealt with in an essay of, 
perhaps, not more than one hundred pages, written 
with that genius for fastening on the significant and 
ignoring the non-essential which Sir Edmund Gosse 
has exhibited again and again. Alternatively, he 
might have been regarded as, for more than a quarter 
of a century, the Editor of the Quarterly, and there- 
fore one of the central figures in the journalistic and 
literary life of his period. But Lang either did not 
seek or did not obtain the privilege of looking into 
the archives of that periodical. I write, as always in 
these papers, without consultation of the authorities, 
and with merely a vague memory that Lang thought 
the editorship part of the history of the firm of Mr. 
Murray, not a part of the biography of Lockhart. 


* * 


Fortunate-unfortunate in his biographer, Lockhart 
has never yet had his due from the public, nor even 
from the general body of critics. His one miraculous 
poem, ‘ The Wandering Knight’s Song,’ appears, so 
far as I can recollect, only in one recent anthology. 
His next best poem, which has no such rare quality 
as that patient and passionate thing, but still a 
queer, heart-shattering power in the instruction to be 
constant to the dead, for the dead cannot deceive, has 
been used by many anthologists, but is not often 
quoted. The remainder of his verse, unless we may 
suppose him to have written the ‘ Canadian Boat 
Song,’ barely exists for the ordinary reader. 


It is hard, without access to the ledgers of ‘all who 
issue reprints, to say how far certain frequently 
reprinted works actually sell. Publishers, being in 
business, are obviously indisposed to reprint separately 
works which will not command a fair sale; but things 
like Lockhart’s novels belong to the category of works 
which ‘‘ we really ought to include in our series.” 
There is a certain significance in the fact that in read- 
ing the literary papers one very seldom finds any 
reference to Lockhart as a writer of the fiction known 
to be his—I, for one, will not allow that he had any 
share in the actual writing of that masterpiece of 
horror, ‘ The Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner,’ though he may have suggested the method, 
or rather the tone, of the book to Hogg. 


Only one of the novels is really vital, ‘ Adam Blair,’ 
a thing which Henry James compared, not unreason- 
ably, with some of the best work of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; but all the others have their moments. Of 
the specific gift of the novelist, however, Lockhart 
had little. His novels, thus, are the essays 
in fiction of an exceptionally equipped man of letters, 
not the instinctive productions of a man who can 
express himself only in fiction. Where he found his 


most congenial opportunities was in the fighting, 
usually unfair, literary journalism of his day, though 
how a man with his pride and reserve could join with 
such boisterous, now and then vulgar, allies as he had 
in the Blackwood period is difficult to understand. 
The bitter hoax, the learned lampoon, these were 
things in which no one of the group excelled him. 
I suppose—though heaven knows some professor in 
Nebraska may have unearthed new evidence—that 
we may leave as doubtful his share in the Chaldee 
MS. written in the main, if not wholly, by Hogg. But 
the precise relation of the author’s work as written to 
the matter as printed, in that period and later, is a 
thorny subject. Certainly when Lockhart edited the 
Quarterly he, or sometimes Croker with his consent, 
made immense alterations in the work of contributors. 


* 
* * 


Well, that journalism, often pungent, sometimes 
very brilliant, rarely free from bias by irrelevant 
political or other considerations, has gone the way of 
journalism. There remains, then, the one thing by 
Lockhart which everyone agrees in deeming a master- 
piece, the biography of his illustrious father-in-law, a 
labour of love the entire author’s profits from which 
were handed over to Sir Walter Scott’s creditors. To 
praise it now is superfluous. Yet there is much force 
in the contention put forward years ago by the 
Saturpay that, though association with Scott enabled 
Lockhart to produce his most important and enduring 
book, it on the whole ruined his career. Scott, it 
must be kept in) mind, was much more than a best- 
seller of genius: he was a great institution, and he 
aspired to feudal dignity. His son-in-law had to live 
up to a position by no means necessary and very 
seldom desirable for a man of letters. Given a prodigal 
genius, he might have done it; but his genius was of 
that kind which required leisure and a very careful 
choice of opportunities if it was to do itself justice. 
His situation precluded the patient elaboration, at 
long intervals, of such things as he was best qualified 
to do. And the editorship of the Quarterly, if an 
honour, was the very devil of a job, for when Lock- 
hart was not considering Croker’s peculiarities, and 
his hostility to Macaulay, he was considering the effect 
of articles on the sale of works published by Murray. 


* 
* * 


He worked at too many tasks, and hardly ever in 
freedom. There were the orders or wishes of his 
employer, the susceptibilities and animosities of his 
friends and principal contributors, the senseless war 
waged during nearly the whole of his literary life by 
the Edinburgh and London cliques. An illustration : 
profoundly impressed by Carlyle’s essay on Chartism, 
he said he dared not publish it. Another: valuing very 
justly the services of Southey, he was obliged to make a 
travesty of Southey’s notice of Hallam’s ‘ Constitu- 
tional History,’ in order to keep Hallam and Murray 
friendly, and found that he had succeeded only in 
annoying both Southey and Hallam. A man so 
harassed naturally developed a certain querulousness, 
a temper altogether unfavourable to the work which 
at twenty-five he had seemed destined to do. But there 
is ‘ The Wandering Knight’s Song’ and there is the 
life of Scott, and there is the legend of The Scorpion, 
a legend somewhat damaged by a full-length biography 
in which he often appears peevish and worried rather 
than the haughty duellist he at heart was. I repeat 
that a full-length portrait of Lockhart is an error, 
and I will explain a little more clearly why. It is not 
merely that he does not quite deserve it: the trouble 
is that it weakens the impression made by the man, 
for a while, on some of his greatest contemporaries. 
It is the silhouette which best shows that ee 
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REVIEWS 
AUGUSTUS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. By 
T. Rice Holmes. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 15S. 


R a long time now, for nearly a century and a 
half, the modern world has insisted in finding pre- 
cedents and parallels for its own actions in the period 
of ancient history occupied by what Dr. Rice Holmes 
calls ‘‘ the death-struggle ’”’ of the Roman Republic. 
These parallels have varied immensely with the political 
needs of the moment. The Jacobins fancied them- 
selves as tyrannicides in the style of Brutus and 
Cassius. Napoleon III wrote, or caused to be written, 
a life of Julius Cesar, which plainly assumed some 
precedent in Czesarism for Bonapartism. Mommsen’s 
view of the characters of Cesar and Cicero had an 
easily legible connexion with both the Prussian and 
the European politics of his day. Later came Ferrero 
to interpret the story in terms of the dirtier sort of 
modern political intrigue. In his hands Cesar became 
a mixture of a Tammany boss and an imperialist 
financier. 

Dr. Rice Holmes gave, many years ago, a good 
deal of his energies to an examination of Ferrero’s 
interpretation, particularly with reference to the con- 
quest of Gaul, and very entertaining reading it made. 
Nevertheless, Ferrero’s views survived, if only because 
they had in them a certain stimulating quality. They 
made us think of both Cesar’s time and our own in a 
new way. And the comparison refuses to be thrust 
out of our minds. We cannot help recognizing in the 
first century before Christ an era which has an especial 
significance for us. 

This may be, indeed, because we know so much 
more about it, and that so much more intimately, than 
about any other period of ancient history. We have 
not only the letters of Cicero, we have also the poems 
of Catullus. No one who has ever read: 

Nil nimium studeo, Ceasar, tibi velle placere, 
nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo, 

can ever think again of Cesar as we have to think of 
Assurbanipal. The history of the ancient world is at 
best a landscape seen by lightning flashes, but at this 
time they become more frequent than at any other, and 
sometimes illuminate two patches of the countryside 
simultaneously—as when we have Cicero and Catullus 
looking at the charming Clodia from two so different 
but still reconcilable points of view. 
It is possible, I repeat, to exaggerate the resem- 
blances between that age and this simply because it 
has revealed itself in a way that we can easily recog- 
nize as human. But there is more in it than that, and 
our attempt to draw parallels, if they do nothing else, 
throw a valuable light on the way in which our 
own minds are moving. There can be no doubt that 
for some time they have been moving away from 
Julius and in the direction of Augustus. We are grow- 
ing less romantic in our view of history, for Augustus 
is certainly a less splendid and less attractive char- 
acter than his adoptive father. But he was at any 
rate a more successful statesman, and we are begin- 
ning to attach a smaller value to the spectacular in 
statesmanship and a greater to solid results. It was at 
one time inspiring to contemplate the rapid genius of 
Julius, his humanity, his humour, his clemency. But 

a statesman who allows himself to be assassinated 

before he has finished his work has failed, and those 

who put their trust in him on purely practical grounds 
were badly disappointed. Goethe called the assassina- 
tion of Cesar ‘‘ the most purposeless deed in his- 


is the severest possible criticism of Cesar for havi 
permitted it. We, at a distance of nearly two thousand: 
years can take an esthetic pleasure in the spectacle 
of the man whose wisdom was limited only by his 
magnanimity being struck down in the midst of his 
task of restoring peace to the world. It is one of the 
world’s great tragedies. But we do not, perhaps, take 
so much pleasure in it as a former generation did, 
We are beginning to sympathize too much with those 
who supported Cesar on the understanding that he 
really was going to restore peace. If you have 
invested an important sum of money in the unique 
skill of an individual, you will take it a little hard 
when he risks his life on the motor racing-track. So 
must the average quiet inhabitant of the Roman world 
have felt. Our increasing interest in Augustus is a 
sign that we are becoming average quiet inhabitants 
of another empire. 

Dr. Holmes, who alludes more than once with what 
we must hope to be undue pessimism to the possibility 
that he may not live to finish his task, has written an 
account of the period 44 B.c.—27 B.c. which will have 
an interest for more than classical scholars. He has 
made it a little difficult for the general reader by 
strewing it too profusely with footnotes—which must 
average some six or seven to the page. He does, 
indeed, suggest that these should be read, if at all, 
after the body of the narrative, but he probably hardly 
realizes the depressing effect which their mere appear- 
ance produces. This is all the more pity because his 
narrative is lucid and often vivid. 

Any general reader who does force his way through 
this formidable zareba of references will find the story 
alive with suggestions. It will probably occur to him 
that the man who wishes to institute a parallel 
between those times and these had better write the 
words mutatis mutandis in large letters where they 
will never escape his eye. There can be no Augustus 
in the modern world who obtains his power as Cesar’s 
nephew did. The pivot of politics in the Roman world 
was military power, and that depended to a very large 
extent on military ability. It seems largely to have 
escaped notice that a main reason for Cicero's 
ineffectiveness was that he had so small a pretension 
to generalship. The young Octavian, with all his pre- 
cocious statesmanship, with the prestige of his 
name and with his vast wealth, had to take 
the field and could have done nothing if he 
had failed there. He was not, indeed, so 
great a general as his uncle, but he was general 
enough. Where he surpassed his uncle was in the 
ability to realize that a position worth attaining is 
worth making safe. In fact, the turning point of 
his career was in the cool, moderate but determined 
part he played in the proscriptions ordered under the 
Triumvirate. 

Then again, after the defeat of Antony, as 
Dr. Holmes points out, he used a most practical 
mixture of ruthlessness and clemency. In his hands, 
he knew, lay the peace of the world and the world so 
much wanted peace that a few lives could not be 
allowed to cheat it of its desire. Not so splendid or 
so lovable a character as his uncle—but a very useful 
one. In spite of his good looks and commanding 
presence, no one seems to have received any impres- 
sion of personal magnetism from him. He was 4 
working statesman and so he regarded himself. He 
may have entered on his career from motives of sheer 
self-preservation, but he continued it for the sake of 
order. There are few hints in all his life of any taste 
for self-aggrandizement. 


| Winners of the Acrostic Competitions are reminded 
that (a) books mentioned only in ‘ New Books at 4 
Glance’ and (b) books published by firms other than 
those whose names appear on the coupon are not 
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RUSSIAN POLICIES 


Fateful Years: 1909-1916. ‘By Serge Sazonov. 
Cape. 15s. 

Russian Economic Development since the 
Revolution. By Maurice Dobb.  Rout- 
ledge. 15S. 

SAZONOV is the last of the apologists. He 
e« was Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 

1914, and as early as May, 1909, he had been appointed 

Under-Secretary of State and had been designated as 

Isvolsky’s successor. For three years he held office 

as Russian Minister to the Vatican, and he devotes his 

opening pages to an interesting account of the fluctua- 
tions in the importance of the Vatican, as a political 
centre. The change from Leo XIII to Pius X was 
especially marked. During his own spell in Rome the 
importance of Papal‘ policy was, he thinks, in decline. 

His transfer to St. Petersburg meant that he was to 

be one of the principal actors in the affairs of Europe 

in the fateful pre-war years. 

Far the greater part of what he has to say is inevit- 
ably an old story, but it derives point and force from 
the position of the narrator. Those who are interested 
in clearing up the still unsolved mysteries will look 
eagerly for new evidence and new clues. They will be 
disappointed, though not completely. The Russian 
point of view finds nowhere so clear an expression as 
in these pages, and that in itself is of great import- 
ance. In particular, it is of great assistance in regard 
to Balkan questions. We learn, for instance, that in 
the Russian view, the policy of Austria in the Balkans 
was mainly due to internal conditions in the Hapsburg 
Empire, especially in regard to the annexations of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is interesting also to read 
the avowal that Russian encouragement was given to 
the formation of the Balkan Federation, even though 
it was realized that war in the Balkans might result, 
as of course it did, in the first Balkan war. 

M. Sazonov very strongly emphasizes the import- 
ance of the military mission of General Liman von 
Sanders as a clue to the intentions of Germany, and 
details at some length the steps which he took to 
minimize what he regarded as its most objectionable 
features. From this point the narrative becomes 
almost entirely an indirect argument on the ‘‘ war- 
guilt’? question. This does not add very much to 
previous knowledge, and on some questions is sur- 
prisingly silent—for example, the foreknowledge of 
M. Pashich that a plot was being hatched against the 
Archduke. On the problem of the general mobiliza- 
tion by Russia in advance of other powers, he points 
out that action was taken on receipt of a telegram 
from Berlin that German general mobilization had 
been ordered, and that the delay in the second tele- 
gram, which contradicted the first, has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. On the whole M. Sazonov 
takes an extremer view of the action of Germany and 
Austria—especially of Germany—in the critical days 
than the view which has been gaining ground in this 
country, namely, that while the Central Powers took 
steps which led right up to the abyss they did not 
deliberately walk over the precipice. 

The European anarchy before the war is compara- 
tively easy to understand compared with the economic 
anarchy in Russia which followed the Revolution and 
the civil war. Mr. Dobb’s book is an extremely care- 
ful, detailed, and thorough account of a series of 
economic experiments which are the most stupendous 
in history. It will be of inestimable value to all who 
wish to study seriously the history of Russia since 
the Revolution. The administrative chaos which had 
developed by the middle of the year 1920 almost sur- 
passes belief. In Petrograd it was said that one out 
of every four of the population was an official. 
Humorists spoke of fifty people arguing round a dead 
horse as to which department ought to dispose of the 
corpse, and a clown satirized the excess of regulation 


by appearing with half a match and a sack full of 
papers, explaining that the latter were the permits 
for wood collecting. 

From this condition of things Russia has emerged 
through a succession of crises, of which that leading 
to the new economic policy in 1921, and the 
** scissors ” crisis of 1923 have been the most con- 
siderable. The position at the end of the period of 
‘* war communism ” is described as follows : 

The net effect of the whole situation was the paralyzing of 
action, the stifling of initiation, the desire of everyone to shift 
responsibility by an interminable process of reference, only to 
reach in the end a competent authority—if ever it did so— 
who, because of his ignorance of the case, probably gave a 
decision that was wrong. 

The New Economic Policy meant two things: the 
substitution of a tax in kind in place of the former 
requisitions from the peasants and, secondly, the 
establishment of a free market for peasant produce. 

It was the latter which indirectly prepared the 
‘*scissors” crisis, which consisted of under-production 
in industry in relation to agriculture. The chief cause 
appears to have been the monopoly position occupied 
by the State as trader which led to a restriction of 
goods. The remedies applied, which caused the blades 
of the scissors to close, were the rationing of credit, 
the fixing of maximum prices for goods, and what 
was called ‘‘ goods intervention,’ that is competitive 
imports. 

But Mr. Dobb’s final chapter is the most interest- 
ing. He estimates the economic possibilities in 
Russia, and makes very clear the real nature of this 
social experiment. When the stage of reconstruction 
is passed, he thinks the possibilities of economic 
development are greater than ever before. Socially, 
it is plain that the main result of the Revolution has 
been the establishment of an approximate economic 
equality, which, while allowing of considerable varia- 
tion between town workers and peasants, and between 
different grades of workers and experts, is none the 
less a very real thing. 


THE BAUDELAIRE ENIGMA 


Charles Baudelaire: Letters to His Mother. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Arthur 
Symons. Rodker. 3os. 


HE letters which Baudelaire wrote to his mother 

between 1833 and his dreadful collapse in 1866 are 
of great importance to the student of that difficult per- 
sonality. We have them here in a translation which 
frequently reproduces not only every shade of mean- 
ing in the original but its peculiar cadences, and 
which, everywhere good English, has very properly a 
faint foreign quality. Here, then, is occasion for 
applause. But a doubt arises presently. The letters 
can have been Englished only for those who have little 
French, and such readers can scarcely be supposed 
to be well aware of the facts of Baudelaire’s career, 
of his singularity, or of the ironical heroism of his char- 
acter in regard to everything except money and “‘ the 
dark Venus,” or of his true position in French and 
in European literature. Should it not have had pre- 
fixed to it either a much longer and more informative 
Introduction by Mr. Symons or else a translation of 
that essay by Gautier which, though it by no means 
solves, at least admirably states the main part of the 
problem of this poet? 

Since we have the book without such biographical 
and critical guidance we must be glad that it appears 
in an edition limited to no more than 675 copies. 
Widely circulated among those who know little of 
Baudelaire it would but increase misunderstanding of 
him. He has not been very generally understood 
even in France; in England, despite Swinburne’s 
illuminating eulogy of a poet drawn towards ‘‘ those 
sides on which nature is unnatural,’’ Mr. Saintsbury’s 
courageous early essay, a few excellent pages written 
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years ago by Mr. Symons, and a penetrating though 
partial examination by Mr. Middleton Murry, Baude- 
laire has been either a bogey or, for a space in the 
’nineties, the god of an ignorant worship. With all that 
is morbid and macabre and artificial in him, he was 
decadent only as John Donne may be said to have 
been decadent, and even that is understating the case, 
for his command over his gifts was far more nearly 
constant, his power of organizing his material far 
greater. That he was the Devil’s martyr, not God’s, 
does not prevent him: from being a martyr; and his 
cruelty, towards himself most of all, must be seen for 
what it is, an inverted compassion, before we can 
begin to understand anything in his finest work. He 
himself, as we may see in some of these letters, 
expected little understanding, and shivered at the pros- 
pect of disciples. We find him grimacing over Des- 
chanel’s well-intentioned lecture on his poems, and 
writing, after Verlaine has praised him, ‘I know 
nothing more compromising than imitators.’’ He 
breaks into mocking italics to tell his mother that 
there is actually a school of Baudelaire. 

But it is not of literature that these letters mostly 
treat. The main themes are the impossibility of either 
working or resting, the complications of concubinage, 
the recurrent and agonizing need of money. ‘‘ The 
devilish care with which men of imagination multiply 
their pains and difficulties ”; the necessity of ‘‘ having 
a family,” that is to say, of living, with money pro- 
vided by his mother for the express purpose, with 
Mile. Lemer, a pseudonym of Jeanne Duval, or with 
another whose identity is now beyond discovery; the 
torture of suppressing emotion in writing to his 
beloved mother and that other torture of fear that 
he may express it with the gush and rhetoric he 
loathed; the incessant contrast between the fever of 
his creative imagination and the paralysis of his 
executive will: these are the subjects of which he 
writes. And always of money, scorning it and 
clamouring for it, a mendicant whose lips are com- 
pressed in bitter contempt of it, of himself, of a world 
in which the most vital tasks must be postponed for 
lack of money. 

There is as much about money in only two other 
books known to us, the correspondence of Balzac and 
the autobiography of Benjamin Haydon. But whereas 
they are, the one actually, the other in his own esti- 
mation, giants battling for the money which will 
assuredly be theirs to-morrow, and until nearly the 
end Haydon exhilarates us with his fantastic and 
boastful schemes, here is financial agony. After read- 
ing these letters, one feels that money is a thing not 
to be thought upon without a shudder. 

The correspondence closes with dictated letters. 
After that there was aphasia, and the asylum, with the 
master of language reduced to repetition of a single 
expletive, but still able to indicate in the asylum 
garden, by expression and gesture, what he thought of 
the flowers of innocence. But that end was martyrdom. 
Mr. Symons should have put on his title-page that 
fine sentence from his own article on Aubrey Beardsley 
which tells us that the Devil is nearer to God, by the 


whole height from which he fell, than the average 
man. 


THE WAY OF THE WELLS 


The Way the World is Going. By H. G. 
Wells. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


LL but one of the papers which make up this 

volume were written for the very large public 
that does its reading on Sunday with its feet over the 
fire and its mind more prone to the glittering prizes 
of the football competition than to sociological reflec- 
tion. Accordingly Mr. Wells has had to speak, as 
it were, with his voice raised and with such helpful 
gestures as might catch the attention of normally 
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drowsy men and women. But Mr. Wells is not down- 
hearted. ‘* When all its defects have been discounted.” 
he claims, ‘‘ this syndicated newspaper work still gives 
a handsome opportunity for saying things broadly and 
plainly and obliges one, very wholesomely, to state 
one’s current state of mind about this, that, and the 
other thing in simple lucid terms.’’ Of the author’s 
ability to be lucid the best proof is in his article on 
Mr. J. W. Dunne’s metaphysical conceptions of the 
future as apprehended in dreams. Mr. Dunne’s ideas 
are interesting, but they are certainly not easy. Yet 
Mr. Wells can write about them and make them intel. 
ligible and even exciting to those whose ponderings 
on the mutability of life, the workings of destiny, and 
the metaphysical meaning of futurity are probably 
concentrated on no more tremendous an issue than 
the winner of the two-thirty or Saturday’s meeting 
of Arsenal and Spurs. 

This power to popularize will Only be laughed at by 
the most pitiful snobs of culture. It is the very fop- 
pery of letters to pretend that we can still continue 
our methods of distributing ideas and information 
on the assumption that education is still the privilege 
of a few. The vital fact is that democracy means 
government by the half-educated, whom the State has 
with difficulty taught to read, but has not taught to 
reflect. Mr. Wells has no illusions about democracy 
and, in the most carefully prepared section of this 
book—a lecture on ‘ Democracy under Revision,’ 
delivered at the Sorbonne—he admits that the majority 
are quite careless of their powers as electors and, 
when disfranchised by Communist or Fascist, do not 
show any ravening appetite for the recovery of the 
vote. 

None the less the majority must be touched by 
the publicist and the publicist must speak their 
language to them; for it is from the awakened 
members of the drowsy multitude that the active 
minorities are recruited, who are reshaping democracy 
for good or ill.) The nineteenth century was the great 
era of liberation; the twentieth will be the great 
century of control. (If not, it may be an epoch of 
annihilation.) Who then is to do this work of con- 
trolling? Will it be professional politicians of the 
lawyer-type, working on a surface of popular apathy, 
or will it be groups similar in devotion, but not in 
ideals or in tactics, to the Fascists, the Communists, 
and the Kuomintang, who in different parts of the 
world are endeavouring to tidy up the social confusions 
caused bythe social releases of recent years? It is 
not a question that can be finally answered, but it is 
a matter which can be fruitfully discussed. Mr. Wells 
has been preaching social discipline all his life and the 
extraordinary fertility of his mind has never allowed 
him to become monotonous. He is still versatile in 
suggestion and pleasantly vituperative in repartee, and 
no student of the political future can afford to miss the 
movements of his far-darting mind, even though he 
be delivering his opinions through the loud-speaker 
of the syndicated Sunday article. 


THE LAPTHORNE LETTERS 


The Portledge Papers. Edited by Russell J. 
Kerr and Ida Coffin Duncan. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HE Portledge Papers are extracts from the 

letters of Richard Lapthorne, Gent., of Hatton 
Garden, London, to Richard Coffin, Esq., of Port- 
ledge, Devon, written between December, 1687, and 
August, 1697. Lapthorne, as Sir Edmund Gosse 
truly observes in the Preface, was an unrivalled pur- 
veyor of news, much of it of a kind not to be found 
in the newspapers of the day. Every week he sends 
the Gazette to Mr. Coffin and with it a letter full of 
the latest gossip. His assiduity in collecting infor- 
mation is astonishing, and there seems to be little 
that he missed. Apart from attending book-auctions 
he probably had no other business than this search 
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for news. In both capacities he acted as Coffin’s 
agent, and he appears to have enjoyed his work 
thoroughly. 

Religion and books were uppermost in his mind. 
He has a dread of Popery, but he is extremely cir- 
cumspect in his rare comments on the political crisis 
of 1688. There is, in fact, an almost unnatural 
reticence on the bigger issues of the day. But on 
books and the latest horrors of the town he is very 
loquacious. Duels are frequent, murders occur 
nearly every day and executions with monotonous 
regularity. Moments of especial excitement are in- 
dicated by original spelling, as when he writes of 
‘“‘ yarious and stupendious providences,’’ or when he 
records the execution of MHarrison because he 
‘“‘ assarscinated ’’ a physician. 

Interesting details of the time are plentifully indi- 
cated. Twice we hear of a whale being captured or 
washed ashore. The first—‘‘ of a great bignes ’— 
was taken in the Thames, and another—‘ prodigi- 
ous’’—came ashore at Boston in _ Lincolnshire. 
There are remedies for influenza, the first of which 
is the panacea ‘‘ amongst the ordinary sort of 
people.”’ This consisted of ‘‘a pennyworth of 
Venice Treacle in a Gill of Canary.’’ A doctor’s 
prescription for the same malady was very similar, 
but included a pint of white wine, ‘‘ dyapente ’’ and 
“ flower of Brimstone.” In the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1688, one of the items of news runs: ‘‘ There 
hath bin great noys about a Captains tossing the 
Mayor of Scarborough in a Blanket.’’ A little later 
it is recorded that Alderman Jefferys, the Tobacco- 
nist, has left an estate of three hundred thousand 
pounds. The business was obviously as profitable 
then as now. 

Lapthorne is most interesting when he is writing 
about his purchases of books. He picks up a copy 
of Higden’s ‘ Polichronicon’ for eight shillings, 
but a reprint of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ cost £4 
7s. 6d. But his taste in literature, like Mr. Coffin’s, 
was sévere. He is interested in little beyond an- 
tiquities and the scholastics. The Portledge Library 
which Coffin collected, largely with Lapthorne’s 
assistance, grew to over four thousand volumes, and 
remained intact till 1801, when it was sold at Exeter. 
A sole surviving copy of the catalogue shows that it 
was chiefly composed of works like those of Kircher 
in seventeen volumes. There were two copies of the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare, one of which, a 
“sound and perfect copy, handsomely bound in 
Russia,’”’ sold for five guineas. There were also 
several black-letter Chaucers, a good deal of Sir 
Thomas Browne, but for the most part the library 
consisted of the classics, divinity, and controversial 
books, mainly in Latin, which were popular in the 
seventeenth century, but which Sir Edmund Gosse 
tells us ‘‘ cannot be read by any human being to-day.’’ 

Many extracts from the Lapthorne Letters were 
printed by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts which examined them in 1874, but it 
is extremely pleasant to have the complete corre- 


spondence in such a tastefully produced volume as 
this. 


SECRETS FOR ALL 


I Know a Secret. By Christopher Morley. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HE proud boast of his title is justified, for Mr. 

Morley certainly knows a secret or two. He 
knows the most important of all secrets, ‘‘ which is 
that we all, no matter what language we use, are 
much the same inside.’’ Even animals, it would seem, 
must be included in this generalization; for by far 
the most engaging character in this book is Escargot 
the Snail, who, disliking the culinary habits of his 
countrymen, thoughtfully attached himself to the 


luggage of someone who was sailing for America, 
and, after a hazardous journey, arrived at Roslyn, Long 
Island, where he had the good fortune to be welcomed 
by Fourchette, the most admirable of cats. His 
travelling had made him ill, but after a spell in the 
rabbit-hutch behind the garage (they put up a sign 
there: ‘‘ Hospital! Do not scream or talk loud ’’), 
where he was nursed by a pair of white rabbits, he 
soon recovered his former tone, and a very fine tone 
it was: 

His eyes no longer peered timidly from under his shell, but 
came out and waved boldly and gratefully. He even disputed 
with Bunny her habit of eating the old sheet of lettuce when 
she made his bed fresh every morning. He began eating 
part of it himself. He was getting better. 

This is the first, and perhaps the best, of Mr. 
Morley’s collection of little tales for children; or, to 
be more exact, it is part of the framework in which 
the slighter pieces are set. Everybody will be happy 
to have met Mr. Misletoe the Writer, Ferdinand the 
Mouse, Donny the Dog, and Mr. Liverwurst, ‘‘ a nice 
little German,’’ who managed a delicatessen store; 
and everybody will agree that, if charm and humour 
are wanted, Mr. Morley is the man to apply to. 

Yet some of us, even the youngest among us, 
demand of this kind of book something more 
than charm and humour: we demand a. story, 
and a story we do not always get. When 
Mr. Morley is content to give us a pretty essay 
thinly enlivened with incident, we do not share his 
contentment; and when he so far forgets his manners 
as to insinuate a moral into his fiction, we simply 
wish he would not. In reviewing a book written 
avowedly for children it is the fashion to affect critical 
incompetence, on the plea that only a child knows what 
a child likes; a view which, if sincerely held and 
universally acted upon, would condemn not merely 
the reviewing but the writing of such books. Yet it 
requires no special mystical equipment to see that up 
to a certain point Mr. Morley is just the man for this 
job, and that beyond that point he is not. His manner, 
which blends fancy and common sense in just the right 
proportions, will enchant the discursive mind of any 
normally intelligent four-year-old, and will give 
pleasure, whether mild or keen, to adult readers; but 
children of ten and upwards, beginning a story with 
eagerness and finishing it in disappointment, are likely 
to cry out for more solid fare. Such critics will have 
our sympathy. 


THE CRUISE OF THE EMDEN 


Emden. By Franz Joseph, Prince of Hohen- 
zollern. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 


HE author of this narrative, who was junior 

torpedo officer on board the Emden, assures 
us that most accounts of her famous cruise are 
‘* romantically embellished fantasies, stories for 
schoolboys, written in war time by laymen.’’ He 
pledges his ‘‘ heart and hand” for the truth of 
his own story, and we have no reason to doubt 
its general accuracy, though we trust that a defect 
in either sight or memory is responsible for his 
statement that he saw a British hospital ship at 
Malta being loaded with ammunition boxes. 

The story of the Emden is worth reading again, 
if only because it illustrates the harassing effect 
which a single well-handled raider may have on the 
naval policy of the stronger power. The achieve- 
ments of the Emden were due in great measure 
to the failure of the Indian authorities to take the 
most obvious precautions in regard to mercantile 
sailings from their ports, about which, indeed, 
Captain von Miller is reported to have uttered a 
famous aphorism. But it is impossible to over- 
estimate the skill and courage with which that 
gallant officer handled his vessel during his brief 
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but exciting independent command. It seems that 
the detachment of the Emden from Admiral von 
Spee’s cruiser squadron was permitted at Captain 
von Miller’s own suggestion, and for three months 
his orders to ‘‘ sink, burn and destroy ” enabled 
him to reap a rich harvest. Prince Franz Joseph 
waxes almost lyrical over the pickings which were to 
be had from the captured ships before they went 
to the bottom—‘‘ one thought oneself at a great 
fair,’’ where hams, sausages, bottled beer, knives, 
forks and spoons were free of cost. 

The Emden did not conspicuously succeed in pro- 
ducing the disastrous effect on Indian loyalty which 
was expected, but it did hold up the sailing of the 
Australasian troops for fully three weeks, a more 
important achievement than the sinking of 
numerous merchantmen. The most vivid thing in 
the book is—not unnaturally—the account of the 
Emden’s destruction by the six-inch guns of the 
Sydney. It is here stated for the first time, that 
the failure to strike the Emden’s flag, which led to 
some needless slaughter, was due to mere forget- 
fulness, ‘‘ as, God knows, other work was more 
pressing,’’ and not to a stubborn pride which would 
have been repugnant to Captain von Miller. 


THE BORGIAS 


The Borgias. By Giuseppe Portigliotti. Trans 
Bernard Miall. ‘Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


IGNOR PORTIGLIOTTI’S study of the Borgias— 

Alexander VI, Cesar and Lucrezia—is mainly 
devoted to their personal character. There is no 
attempt to estimate their significance in the history 
of the Church. As they were guilty, individually and 
collectively, of literally almost every sin and every 
crime, the book belongs as much to the literature of 
psycho-pathology as to history. Their depravity was 
so extreme that their lives form a topic which has a 
certain morbid fascination. And there is a number of 
unsolved mysteries which gives an additional interest. 
In regard to these Signor Portigliotti has something 
new to say, and in particular in the problem of 
Alexander VI’s death. 

Gregorovius and Ranke believed the story that 
Alexander died of poison prepared for others. The 
more general view has been that he died of fever. 
Signor Portigliotti argues that the recorded symptoms 
are not consistent with any medical hypothesis so far 
suggested, but are consistent with arsenical poison- 
ing. It is further argued that the poison was intended 
by Cesar for Cardinal Adriano, though if this is so 
it is not quite clear how Cesar came to be poisoned too. 
There is a chapter on the ‘‘ Poison of the Borgias ’’— 
that is, the poison they chiefly used—and the conclusion 
reached is that arsenic was probably the principal 
ingredient. There are interesting details of Alexander’s 
nepotism, but no real consideration of the ultimate 
aims of the Borgias. 

In a personal sense the period of Alexander VI’s 
rule probably represents the lowest point of degrada- 
tion ever reached in the history of the Papacy. Politic- 
ally the Borgias are of extraordinary interest, for 
under Alexander the papal monarchy reached almost 
its highest point. The ultimate aim of Alexander was 
either a Borgia dynasty on the papal throne, or, more 
probably, the permanent control of the papacy by a 
succession of powerful Borgia princes. Partly, the 
scheme failed on account of the premature death of 
Alexander. Thereafter Caesar and his schemes were 
defeated. But his failure does not justify Signor 
Portigliotti’s unfavourable opinion of his abilities, for 
Machiavelli’s hero was one of the most accomplished 
and resourceful scoundrels in history. It was not a 
cynical historian who said that Cesar Borgia had 
fascinated half the politicians of the world. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hart ey 


The Key of Life. By Francis Brett Young. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Dim Star. By Hannah Yates. Collins. 7s. 6d, 


Kay Walters. By Roger Burford. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

The Lame Duck. By Maude G. Pease, 
Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d 


UCKY Mr. Brett Young, to be able to write 

so good a novel as ‘ The Key of Life’ in only 
seven weeks! One is never quite certain, when a 
novelist appends to his work a note as to the time 
it took him, whether the information is to be under- 
stood as a boast, an apology, or merely a statement. 
Had Mr. Young meant it for a boast, he would 
have had justification: his book has all the merits 
of speed: it quickens the blood and exhilarates the 
spirits. Here and there it pauses, but so seldom 
that the sense of its having a main destination more 
important than intermediate halts is never lost. 
One never ceases to wonder whether Ruth Morgan 
will marry Bredon, the archeologist, or whether 
she will give him up for the Boer with the queer 
name—so breathless is the book’s pace, the mind 
has no time to learn the pronunciation of 
Bezuidenhout—whether she will prefer the man 
whose interest lies in the past, or the deutero- 
Bazarov who pins his faith to the future. 

Bezuidenhout, with his directness of speech, his 
disregard of people’s feelings, his confidence in 
himself, his contempt for such survivals and 
accretions from the past as, in his opinion, choke 
the present, continually reminds us of Bazarov; 
reminds us, too, of the fable of the Hare and the 
Tortoise. Not that) Mr. Brett Young apes Turgenev— 
he is the most unself-conscious and unpretentious 
of novelists—but a fleeting comparison of the two 
serves to show that ‘ The Key of Life’ has some 
of the defects, as well as the merits, of speed. 
Unity is sacrificed to rapidity: there is little 
relationship, except a chronological one, between 
the Welsh scene where we first meet Ruth and the 
Egyptian .scene in which we leave her. The 
characters of her father, the stolid farmer, her 
odious, bitter sister, even the vulgar Anglo-Indian 
(a malicious and clever study) are carefully 
portrayed: but their only raison d’étre in the 
story is to reflect certain phases of Ruth’s progress, 
and they are too distinct, too near the footlights, 
for their dependent réles. 

As I have said, the book never for a moment 
hangs fire and it is only on looking back that one 
realizes that Mr. Brett Young has expanded a 
short-story into a novel. The main interest lies 
in Ruth’s dilemma: shall she follow her instinct 
of pity, which draws her towards the delicate, 
passionate, neurotic Bredon, or shall she hearken 
to the persuasions of Bezuidenhout, who has no 
need of pity and would despise it as weakness? 
As more than once before, Mr. Brett Young’s 
theme and his narrative do not quite come to terms. 
The theme is interesting, the narrative, with its 
vivid pictures of Wales and Egypt under the 
archeologist’s pick-axe, a good one. Mr. Brett 
Young explores the possibilities of both and skil- 
fully builds bridge-passages between them; but 
they remain separate territories. ‘ The Key of Life’ 
is a thoroughly enjoyable book; it displays those solid 
qualities of head and heart which make its author’s 
personality as he reveals it (too sparingly) in his pages 
such an agreeable travelling-companion. 
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I do not understand why Miss Hannah Yates 
called her story of eighteenth-century Liverpool, its 
merchants, its young ladies, its artists and its 
press-gangss, ‘Dim Star,’ unless by some indirect 
allusion to Keats’s sonnet: the bright star was 
steadfast, and the dim star, if Amos Bernard could 
be so described, utterly unstable. Many novels, 
I submit, nearly all of them inferior to Miss Yates’s, 
might easily have been called ‘Dim Star’; they 
would have been more dim than stellar. This, 
however, is a small defect in an original, accom- 
plished, moving and (despite its title) luminous 
piece of work. The historical colour is so subtly 
introduced that one is aware of it only as a faint 
glow, illuminating the characters and giving depth 
and mystery to their background. 

The characters themselves act their parts as cor- 
rectly as if they had learned them; their lightest word 
is redolent of themselves. Anna, for instance, can 
hardly say ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no”’ without making us 
remember what a good housekeeper she is. Should 
anyone whose income dissatisfies him read ‘ Dim Star ’ 
he will grow to feel the cold eye of Anna’s father, Mr. 
Hartle, pierce into the secrets of his bank-book. Does 
not the following extract show exactly what were the 
relations between Mr. Badelly (delightful name) and 
his daughter Sylvia, and show furthermore why any- 
one but the Hartles, enthroned on their money-bags, 
would have liked her almost as much as Amos Bernard 
did? 

“You ought to know,’ said Mr. Badelly, ‘* that when the 


unicorn had been chased by the lion all round the town he 
fled to Greenland and reared a family.” 


“ Oh, papa!’’ said Silvia, looking up from the seam of a 
flannel shirt. 
‘* Why Greenland?” asked Bernard. 


“I do not know. Probably some connexion with green- 
horn.” 


“Oh, papa!” said Silvia again. 
She was both a devoted daughter and an ardent lover : 
but when the loyalties clashed, when Anna Hartle 
promised to save Silvia’s father from bankruptcy if 
Silvia would give up Amos, it was filial feeling that 
won. The Badellys were saved; Amos was handed 
over to Anna and tragedy came of it. 

From this point the story moves forward with 
unequal gait, sometimes sober, sometimes fantastic. 
There are moments when the fantasy seems trivial and 
extravagant, and moments when the sobriety becomes 
a little self-conscious. But these are rare compared 
with the occasions when Miss Yates, always trying 
to obtain her effects with the utmost simplicity and 
restraint, is entirely successful. What a queer, heart- 
breaking incident she makes out of a scratch on a 
polished table-top! And how terse and moving is Mr. 
Hartle’s comment when the drowned body of his son- 
in-law is brought before him: ‘‘ Had he no coat and 
shoes?”’ And how poignant Amos’s reference to the 
press-gang: ‘‘ I thought I would let them take me, 
but I did not like their faces.’” And Miss Yates suc- 
ceeds better than Mr. Brett Young in expressing 
her theme in terms of human character. The deteriora- 
tion of Amos follows irresistibly upon his marriage with 
Anna: one cannot say here Destiny, or here Free 
Will, plays a disproportionate part. ‘ Dim Star’ will 
please alike the plain and the fastidious reader. 

‘Kay Walters’ has its merits, but, though not 
precisely superficial, they are to be found close to the 
surface of the story. Mr. Roger Burford has a gift 
for inventing curious incident and eccentric behaviour 
and making them seem plausible; his heroine, Kay 
Walters, ‘‘ a woman of the people,’’ who takes refuge 
from her persistent and ill-conditioned suitors with 
the gently-nurtured ‘‘ Conrad Else,’’ is often convinc- 
ing in her thoughts, moods, and actions ; but her story, 
viewed from first to last, is incredible as realism, while 
it makes too many sacrifices to realism to succeed as 
romance. The author has an engaging unsophisticated 
manner, reminiscent of Mr. W. H. Davies’s, which 


tides him over certain difficulties, but this April-like 
perfume is burned up in the hot June of the full- 
blown narrative. ‘ Kay Walters’ is emphatically a 
book in which the parts are better than the whole. 

Christabel Langford, naturally unintellectual, finds 
herself surrounded by comparatively intellectual 
friends. By three men she is not only surrounded but 
hemmed in. Her efforts to live up to what is expected 
of her are often amusing and make ‘ The Lame Duck ’ 
a moderately lively book; but when Miss Pease leaves 
the paths of humour (she is at home in several) she 
goes astray. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Francis Joseph. By Eugene Baggar. Putnam. 2ls. 


BENEATH his sceptre Francis Joseph united widely differing 
races and lands, and the frontiers of his empire ran from the 
Tyrol to Galicia and from Bavaria to the furthest edge of the 
great Hungarian plain. In his eighty-five years of life he had 
met and known nearly all the men whose names are household 
words throughout Europe, from Metternich and Schwarzenberg 
and Bismarck to Andrassy and Aehrenthal and Berchtold. As 
he paced the stately walks in his park at Schénbrunn, in that 
first August of the war that was to bring his empire level with 
the dust, the old Emperor could recall another August fifty 
years before, when he had met and talked in Salzburg with 
Napoleon III. He may even have recalled another Francis 
Joseph, on whose knees he had once played, and whose father’s 
armies had met with defeat after defeat just one hundred 
years before—Francis Joseph, Duke of Reichstadt, only son 
of Napoleon I. Francis Joseph’s life was full of tragedies— 
national as well as domestic—and the tendency to sentiment- 
alize over these misfortunes must be sternly resisted. It is a 
tale to be told with dignity and restraint, and this, alas! is 
precisely what is lacking in Mr. Baggar’s highly-coloured and 
verbose narrative. 


The English School Days of a French Boy. The Bodley Head. 
3s. 


THIS book is composed of letters written in English by a 
French boy of thirteen while he was at Westminster School. 
He died last spring just before his sixteenth birthday. His 
name was Maurice de Pange, and through his mother, the 
Comtesse Jean de Pange, he descended from the famous family 
of the Broglies, and from Madame de Staél. His uncle is the 
Duc de Broglie, who is known in England by his work as a 
scientist, At first glance one wonders why this book was not 
privately printed. Of what interest can be the letters of a 
schoolboy to the general public? Any and every schoolboy writes 
things like this: ‘‘ 1 am having a school friend to tea to-day. 
He is a nice boy called Ellison, who lives not far away. We 
have a half-term holiday in November. . . . Yesterday, our 
first Eleven beat Oxford University College by 2—0.” But the 
reader is soon caught by individual touches and, persuaded to 
read the letters through, he finds that a very attractive per- 
sonality is revealed in them. This boy knew how to be 
tactful at an early age. He writes to his mother: ‘* Please 
don’t encourage too many people to take me out on Sundays, 
because I have already plans for the next three.’? Which is 
really a very nice way of telling his mother that he finds some 
of her friends a bore. He shows tact again when he writes: 
“* I received a letter from Lady Colefax asking me to tea on 
Saturday, and to see a Picture Gallery after. 1 will try to 
refuse politely and to ask simply to go and see her on Sunday.”’ 
After all, a boy can do a lot of interesting things on Saturday 
afternoon, and on Sunday, after tea, the Picture Gallery will 
be closed! And here is another sample: ‘‘ To-day I have 
been to Eton. Holditch was there to meet me. We had tea, 
and a pleasant ‘ public school’ conversation.’”” There are not 
many boys who would thus “ label ” a conversation. There is 
no doubt that he could write in a more interesting way than 
most boys of thirteen. 


Wanderings in Medieval London. By Charles Pendrill. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


SEVERAL years’ close study of the civic records of London 
have furnished Mr. Pendrill with the material for a highly 
entertaining book. It originated, he tells us, in Mark Lane, 
when he began to wonder whence the name was derived, 
and found that the popular derivation from “ mart” or 
** market ’? was open to serious doubt. We may also choose, 
it seems, between ‘‘ mark ” or boundary—as in Bevis Marks— 
“* mark,” the Danish for field, ‘‘ mark’? or murky, a dialect 
word for “‘ dark,” and the O. E. “‘ merse,” a marsh. Aldgate, 
again, is not, as most people , the old gate; the name 


was originally spelt Alegate or Algate, and Mr. Pendrill sug- 

gests that it may have meant the alley gate. His account of 

the social customs of medieval London is extremely readable, 

and the illustrations from contemporary manuscripts are quaint 
pleasing 
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The Great Problem, and the Evidence for its Solution. By 
George Lindsay Johnson. With a Foreword by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. Hutchinson. 


THIS book is described as ‘‘ a monument of research and 
learning ’’; and though the word ‘“‘ learning ’’ never seems quite 
applicable to the labours of modern spiritualists—and though 
Sir A. Conan Doyle has cerfainly not helped the present author 
by insisting so loudly upon his ‘‘ academic distinctions ’’—still 
there can be no doubt at all about the “‘ research.” There is 
a great mass of evidence here, collected from many and varied 
sources, and put together clearly and methodically. It will 
probably convert no one. There is a fundamental difference in 
the point of view of those who take modern spiritualism seriously 
and those who do not; and every fresh piece of evidence collected 
by the spiritualists only seems to emphasize that difference. It 
is not just a question of believing in ghosts—anyone may do that 
—it is a difference of temperament. Dr. Lindsay, for instance, 
indignantly denies that ‘‘ dabbling in spiritualism ” is a frequent 
cause of insanity. What he really has to prove is that it is not 
the cause (or perhaps the symptom) of a complete loss of the sense 
of humour. He claims, for instance, never to have received a 
‘* nonsensical ” or ‘“‘ profane ” message by automatic writing, and 
then proceeds to tell a story about a man who put an acorn 
in his mother’s coffin which seems deliberately calculated to 
arouse the laughter of the profane. However, to the converted 
his book will no doubt afford valuable confirmation of their faith. 


Riddles of Crime. By Elizabeth Villiers. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

THE multiplication of books dealing with crime and criminals 
is an indication of the widespread interest that is taken in the 
subject. All the world, it seems, loves a murderer; and when 
to murder is added an element of mystery the combination 
proves irresistible. In this book the author has recalled four- 
teen murder mysteries that have never been solved. Some of 
these—as, for instance, the Luard case and ‘‘ the man with 
the green bicycle ’—are of comparatively recent occurrence ; 
others belong to ancient history. Of all the figures in the 
writer’s Chamber of Horrors by far the most fascinating is 
that of Madeleine Smith, and the chapter entitled ‘The Man 
with Black Eyes’ is the best in the book. It is impossible, 
however, to regard the volume as an important addition to the 
literature of criminology. Meiosis is not, perhaps, a quality 
to be cultivated when murder is the theme, but the author 
writes (if one be allowed the expression) at the top of her 
voice, and the general effect is a little deafening. In many 
cases no dates are given. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


SHAKESPEARE, JONSON, AND WILKINS aS Borrowers. By Percy 
Allen. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. R. P. Cowl, who contributes the Introduction, says that 
Mr. Allen’s book is apparently ‘‘ the first attempt made by a 
dramatic critic to apply his knowledge and experience of the 
theatre to the solution of problems that have been left hitherto 
in the hands of Shakespeare scholars.” 

Horace ON THE Art oF Pogtry. Edited by Edward Henry 
Blakeney. The Scholartis Press. Limited Edition. (March 22.) 

Like all the productions of this Press, this volume is beau- 
tifully printed. The text is conservative, though the editor has 
consulted the most eminent living Latinists, including Mr. 
A. E. Housman. Ben Jonson’s verse rendering is appended. 
MusicaL MEANDERINGS. By W. J. Turner. Methuen. 6s. 

Chapters on ‘ Critics and Composers,’ Bach, ‘ Waltz-Kings 
and Jazz-Kings,’ Verdi, Music in Vienna, Stravinsky, Wagner, 
the future of Broadcasting. 

SHAKESPEARE TRUTH AND TrRaDITION. By John Semple Smart. 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

AFFIRMATIONS: A Hesrew View or Evi. By Dr. W. F. 
Lofthouse; Environment. By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy ; 
My Reticious Experience. By Hugh Walpole; TrutH 
AND TrapiT1ion. By Charles E. Raven; THE MakING OF 
CuaracTer. By the Rev. L. W. Grensted; RELIGION AND 
THE Stace. By Sybil Thorndike. Benn. 1s. each. 
(March 16.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Main CuRRENTS IN AMERICAN THouGHT: Volume I. 
CotonraL MIND. 1620-1800; Volume II. THe Romantic 
RevoLuTion IN America. 1800-1860. By Vernon Louis 
Parrington. New York: Harcourt and Brace. $4.00 per 
volume. 

Portions of ‘‘ The first comprehensive history of American 
culture.” 

Rocugs aND ADVENTURESSES. By Charles Kingston. The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Repectious Puritan: Portrait OF Mr. HAwTHorRNE. By 
Lloyd Morris. Constable. 16s. (March 15.) 
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In Brack anp Wurtz. B Sydney Holland Viscount Knuts 
ford. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
LDIERING IN INDIA. 1764-1787. Edited William Charles 
Macpherson. Blackwood. 15s. rd 
Tompstong. By Walter Noble Burns. Bles. 10s. 6d. 
Bia ge THE Prisoner. By A. H. M. Brice. Hutchinson 


Inn Sa’oup OF ARABIA. Ameen Rihani. Constab' 

(March 15.) i) ‘ ~ = 

HIPPING ProsteMs, 1916-1921. By W. Palin Elderton. Black 
3s. 6d 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
IMPERIALISM AND CIVILIZATION, Leonard Woolf. 
Hogarth Press. 65s. 
“Since 1905 it has become more and more evident that the 
conquest of the world by Europe is now being followed by a 
_ revolt against Europe.’’ According to Mr. Woolf the 
only question is whether Imperialism will be buried peacefully 
or in ruins. ian 
LANCASHIRE UNDER THE HamMER. By B. Bowker. The 
3s. 6d. one 
me five million people are said to be dependent 
Lancashire cotton trade. That trade, flourishing in 1913, = 
fallen on evil times since 1921. This volume is a study of the 
downfall and a discussion of the chances of recovery. 
THe Seventh Dominion. By Josiah C. W 
Labour Publishing Company. Cloth 4s. 6d. Paper 2s. 6d, 
Described by the publishers as an ‘‘ animated and 
somewhat provocative account of the conditions of Palestinian 
development.”’ 
Tue Nicut-Hogrs. By Anthony M. Ludovici. Jenkins. 7s, 6d, 
A statement of the case against birth-control. 
AFGHANISTAN OF THE AFGHANS. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
The Diamond Press. 21s. 
Waces. By Robert S. Spicer. Arnold, 
Tus Protection oF Minoritigs. By L. P. Mair. Christophers, 


Tae TrruMpHaNt Macuine. By R. M. Fox. 


The Hogarth 
Press. 
Tue Sirent Revotution. By Harold Bellman. Methuen. 2s, 
Arms oR ARBITRATION? By H. Wilson Harris. The Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d. 
Wuat 1s Wronc with THE Leacug or Nations? By Edgar 
Brookes. The Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


ee * FoR Poems. By William Plomer. The Hogarth Press. 
S. 
Brief, mostly impressionistic, and decidedly ‘‘ modern ’’ poems 
by the author of “‘ I Speak for Africa !’’ 
Tue Seconp Man. By S. H. Behrman. Secker. 5s. 
The piece produced at the Playhouse early this year. 
Home Cuat; Sirocco; “ Tuts was a Man.” By Noel Coward. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. (March 15.) 
Tue Suittinc Books or New Poetry; 5 and 6: Tue 
NicHTiIncaLE. By Frank Davey; THEME wITH VARIATIONS. 
By Richard Church. Benn. (March 16.) 
Tue Treasure Rory Aroresaip; THe Happy War. By 
John Brandane. Constable. 6s. (March 15.) 
Cuetron. By R. C. Trevelyan. The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
UNDER THE TREE. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Tue CHart-Makers. By Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville. Blatk- 
wood. 10s. 6d. 

These chapters, descriptive of the work of the Navy in charting 
the seven seas, will need no recommendation to those who 
read them in Blackwood. 

ADVENTURES IN Five ConTINENTS. By Lieut.-Col. P. T. Ether- 
ton. Hutchinson. 18s. 

A Dawpte 1n LomparDy AND Venice. By Inglis Sheldon- 
Williams. Black. 10s. 6d. 


Votaries of good living praise 
DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Tutkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Bgyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1/- 


American De Luxe - 25 for 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 


MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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16s. 


son. 12s. 6d. 
Cruisinc Hints. By Francis B. Cooke. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. each. 


FICTION 
By Hugh Walpole. 


WINTERSMOON. 
(March 13 


s. 6d. 

Harton’s DaucuTer. By Norman Anglin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Vista. By Ronald Fraser. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Horss. By Arthur Mason. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Map Carews. By Martha Ostenso. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Have A Heart. By Clara Sharpe Hough. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Edition. 6s. 


7s. 6d 


Blundell). Hutchinson. 7s. 6d 


ParaDIsE Court. By J. S. Fletcher. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY NOTES 


the people as well as with the ruler. 


with Cowper. Messrs. Maggs, in the great tradition of 
booksellers, have contributed £200 towards the cost 
of purchasing them, and we hope our readers will help 
in making up the balance, less than £100, now re- 
quired by sending their contributions to Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Cowper School, Olney. 

* 


Stalky’s Reminiscences, by Major-General L. C. 
Dunsterville, due towards the end of this month from 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, should appeal alike to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s public and to those interested in 
military matters. From the same publishers we are 
to have Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne, by Mr. F. J. 
Hudleston, said to be an unconventional and amusing 
biography of that unfortunate soldier. 


A History of Wood-Engraving, by Mr. D. P. Bliss, 
himself well known as a wood-engraver, should be 
published by Messrs. Dent next week. It appears that 
Mr. Bliss has not confined himself to the main course 
of the history of his art, but has examined chapbooks 
and much other usually neglected material. 


“ Yorick,’” who has written Memories of a Quasi- 
Diplomat, to be published by the Richards Press, is 
described as one who has undertaken over a score of 
secret missions for Governments and for business 
combinations, and has thus been brought into touch 
with Roosevelt, Prince von Bulow, Krassin, and many 
foreign financial magnates. 

* 

With characteristic enterprise, the new firm of 
Messrs. Victor Gollancz has arranged to publish very 
shortly Young Woodley, the banned, then permitted 
play, which has been so much admired by every 
intelligent spectator. 


We are glad to find announced a new volume of 
verse, Retreat, by Mr. Edmund Blunden, which 
Messrs. Cobden-Sanderson are to publish. Another 
welcome book, also by Mr. Blunden, is Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Examiner ’ Examined : that famous literary periodical 
never yet received due attention. 


Tus CoMPANY OF ADVENTURERS. By John Boyes. East Africa. 
Tue Lure oF Spgep. By Major H. O. D. Segrave. Hutchin- 


Tuincs SEEN IN Mapgira. By J. Edith Hutcheon; Tuincs SEEN 
1n THE Dotomites. By L. M. Davidson. Seeley, Service. 


Macmillan. 7s. 64d. 
My Heart AND My FLESH. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Cape. 
7s. 6d 


CornELIAN. By Harold Acton. Chatto and Windus. Limited 
Tus Devi.’s Daccer. By Maurice G. Kiddy. Hutchinson. 
THE Evo.ution oF CENons. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 


Gray Dawn. By Albert Payson Terhune. Hutchinson. 7s, 6d. 


N extremely topical book issues in a few days 
A from Messrs. Constable : Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia, 
by Ameen Rihani, who has been an intimate of 
Ibn Sa’oud’s, and who deals with the country and 


The trustees of the Cowper Museum, Olney, have 
been offered over a hundred letters by or associated 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for March opens with a vaticination by 
Count H. Keyserling of ‘ A New Dark Age.’ We are discarding 
the aims and ideals of the past without any new ones appear- 
ing, and what the future culture will be is unpredictable. 
Mr. Edgar Holt recalls the work of Mr. Arthur Pinero apropos 
of the jubilee of his first production. Mr. Gray gives some 
letters of Hood and other early Victorians; Miss Simpson writes 
on the points of Shakespeare’s ‘ Cleopatra.’ Mr. S. M. Ellis 
contributes some personal recollections of Thomas Hardy, and 
Miss Dorothy M. Richardson describes an express ride from 
Paddington to Exeter through Basingstoke in the ’seventies, 
and the holiday on the seashore which followed. Other articles 
deal with the Sahara, the Movies, Salonika, etc. 


The Nineteenth Century gives pride of place to a paper by 
Mr. C. O. G. Douie on ‘ Memories of 1914-1918’ from the 
soldiers’ point of view. Mr. G. C. Coulton in ‘ The Prayer 
Book and the Laity’ deals faithfully, as is his wont, with 
the Bishops whom the laity as a whole do not trust. Sir 
Michael Sadler makes out a case for the readableness of books 
on education—some of them. Mr. Norwood Young vindicates 
‘ The British Treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena’ on nearly 
all the charges against it. Mr. Lea tells the history of 
* Lloyd’s,’ Mr. Bruce Moir of Ibsen, from an actor’s point of 
view, and Mr. Kingston gives us some of ‘ The Humour of 
Monte Carlo’ 

The London Mercury has editorial notes on the Cavell film 
(with the difficulties of censorship), Lord Oxford, and how 
Telephone Exchanges are named. The verse includes three 
poems by Mr. Edmund Blunden, and nine others. The literary 
articles are on Thomas Hardy and George Meredith, and Sir 
Michael Sadler writes on ‘The Jeopardy of Oxford.’ Mr. 
Clennell Wilkinson reviews the letters of Queen Victoria. 
The ‘ Chronicles’ include Mr. Macdonell on the Drama, Mr. 
Powys on the Stratford Theatre, Mr. Shanks on Fiction, Mr. 
McLaren on Literary History, and Prof. Stocks on Philosophy, 
among others. 

The New Adelphi has notes on Hardy and the Prayer Book; 
a paper by Prof. Santayana on ‘ Revolutions in Science,’ which 
emphasizes the recent abandonment of its claims to certainty ; 
a first paper by Mr. B. Farrington supporting Butler’s views 
of the female authorship of the Odyssey; a study of the 
criticism of Joubert; and Mr. Murry on ‘ The Supremacy of 
Thomas Hardy.’ The ‘ Shakespeare Notes’ call attention to 
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the plays of Robert Armin, and their relation to the plays of 
Shakespeare in which he appeared. 


Blackwood is better than usual (if that may be), with the 
story of a capture by North American Indians in 1788, seven 
amusing tales, and ‘ Musings,’ with good subjects as 
Queen Victoria and Gladstone, and Thomas Hardy. 

The National Review ‘ Episodes’ deal with Lord Haig, Lord 
Oxford, the U.S.A., India and Miss Mayo, and Lawn Tennis. 
There are fewer literary articles than usual. Mr. Cuward writes 
of ‘The Mind of the Bird,’ and Mr. describes the 
wrongs of the music publisher at the hands of the gramophone 
companies. Finland, Lawn Tennis (by Mrs. Godfree), a war 
episode, a word in defence of ‘ The Toad under the Harrow ’ 
by Mr. Maxse, are notable articles. 


The Empire Review gives prominence to a paper by Mr. 
Birrell on ‘ A Church Unchurched ’—rather inconclusive. Mr. 
R. E. Roberts writes on ‘ Rudyard Kipling ’; Sir C. Kinloch- 
Cooke reviews ‘ King Edward VII’; Mr. Terry gives ‘ An 
Impression of Northern Australia’; and there is a paper on 
native trials by ordeal. Dr. Leonard Williams writes on 
Albinos and Red Hair. 


The English Review describes ‘The New Canadian North’ 
with its almost boundless opportunities for stock raising and 
farming. Mr. Hartley tells ‘the Truth about Vilno ’—anti- 
Lithuanian; Mr. Francis Gribble disinters what happened 
‘When Stendhal was a Grocer’; and Fitzurse tells of the 
* Black Rifles.’ Mr. Leo Ward writes on ‘ The Vatican and 
Action Frangaise ’—pro-Vatican; Mr. H. Ould is sound on 
‘The Songs of Granville Bantock.’ Reviews by V. R. and 
others. 


The World To-Day, among other well-illustrated articles, 
continues Mr. D. Lawrence’s ‘ Sketches of Etruscan 
Places.’ Mr. Spender writes on Queen Victoria and Mr. Glad- 
stone; Mr. Tittle on Sir J Duveen; Mr. O’Hanlon on 
Dictatorship in Dublin (municipal); and Mr. Sparkes on ‘ New 
Styles in Confidence Tricks’ (American). There is a good 
paper on Morocco. 


Chambers’s Journal writes about the Pacific—‘ The Ultimate 
Ocean ’—and the Jacobite tradition—rather dissatisfaction with 
things as they were than liking for things as they had been. 
‘The Heart of Things’ deals with the ways of millionaires ; 
the miscellaneous stories and articles are, as always, interesting. 


Foreign Affairs is a Special Book Number. There are also 
articles on ‘ Russia’s Recovery,’ ‘ Fascism and Philosophy,’ 
‘Germany Looks Ahead,’ ‘ The Ryot and the Indian Govern- 
ment,’ ‘ Elasticity or Rot,’ and other papers. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed en the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Rrvirw, 9 King Street, 
“London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 

For particulars of our QuaRTERLY Competition apply to the 
Acrostic Editor. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 312 


Our ENGLISH EPIC; AND THAT STREAM-GIRT PLACE 
BELIEVED THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


His eyes,” one sings, “have taught the lover flattery.’* 
Fight shy of us—our tails conceal a battery. 

Once kept by nobles, now by counsel taken. 

Fair lady twice curtail by king forsaken. 

Theme of the bard whose poem is our theme. 

Heard when weird sisters round their cauldron scream. 
Careless in dress: put half of him away, 

And then behead that Scotchman’s fist, I pray. 

The Latin aspect of the king of brutes. 

This light once found, you’ll know it by its fruits. 
Sacred to Jove, transparent, hard, and blue. 

Books undergo it, ay, and bishops, too. 


* Southey. 


BE 


— 


Solution of Acrostic No. 310 


baT Hi 1 The largest Hebrew liquid measur 
H iding-plac E about six gallons. 
‘0 At? 2 The goat was sacrificed to Bacchus on 
S  heepfol D account of the damage it did to the 
L amb’s-woo vines. 
Prosper 3A wholesome old English bever. 
nergume ale and the pulp 

rro ant roast apples, with 

Cc Hilion’ _ spices. 
pheli A 4 See Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
Cc rue 5 Ruth i. 2. Ilion=Troy. 


sK il L 6 Rue=sorrow. 


Acrostic No. 310.—The winner is Mrs. Fardell, 16 Brechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has chosen as her prize ‘ The Feet of the 
Young Men,’ by ‘‘ The Janitor,” published by Duckworth, ang 
reviewed in our columns on February 25 under the heading 
‘Shorter Notices.’ Eight other competitors named this book, 
eight selected ‘A Tour in Southern Asia,’ and eight ‘ History 
of the Travellers’ Club,’ etc. ay 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Jeff, , John Lennie, Marg: 
M. I. R., Peter, St. Ives, Tiny Tim Yendu. a 

One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Booth. 
royd, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ceyx, Clam, Dhualt, Gay, Lilian, 
Madge, Met, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, Hon, 
R. G. Talbot. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Dolmar, 
Estela, Glamis, Shorwell, Zyk. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 309.—Correct: Rikki. 

MartHa.—You are quite right in both cases. Some com. 
petitors overlooked the apostrophe, and therefore failed to 
solve the Light. 

Maup CROowTHER.—You omitted Light 9 altogether. It is 
best to read solutions over very carefully before posting them. 

ARMADALE.—For Light 5 you gave “ Inviolable ” (not to be 
prophaned), instead of ‘‘ Inviolate ’’? (never prophaned so far). 

Our Twenty-SECOND QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—The winner 
is Viscount Doneraile, 91 Victoria Street, S.W.1, who is 
requested to choose a book, not exceeding two guineas in 
value, from among those reviewed by us during the past three 
months. Viscount Doneraile scored 148 points out of a possible 
152. Clam and Yendu come next with 147 each, followed by 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, and St. Ives, 146. John Lennie, 
Margaret, Met and Martha scored 145, Boskerris 144, Madge 
and Ceyx 143, Armadale and Gay, 142. A very good fight 
indeed. 


Vogue in Shirts] 


EN’S tastes and men’s needs are closely considered ia 
“LUVISCA” SHIRTS and SOFT COLLARS. 
Years of familiarity have only enhanced their favour with 
the public. Beneath their cosy, even texture is hi & 
strength that has made their name famous. ‘‘ LUVISCA 
Pyamas, too, are equally as popular for comfort wet! 


If any difficulty in obtem 
if q Li. 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


RECENTLY took the opportunity of paying a 

visit to the Hillman Works, at Coventry, where 
Hillman ‘‘ Fourteen ’’ is made. This car 
has been steadily winning good opinions from all 
sides, and the demand for it has grown to such an 
extent that steps have been taken to enlarge the 
output for this year. In going over its many good 
points it was impossible to avoid being struck with 
the care and finish displayed in all details. It is 
evident that only the best of everything is put into 
the ‘‘ Fourteen.’’ It may be briefly summed up by 
saying that the Hillman ‘ Fourteen ’’ has all the 
virtues of both the big and the small car with the 
defects of neither. The lines of the body work are 
flowing and graceful, the whole presenting a most 
attractive appearance; comfort for driver and pas- 
sengers has been studied in every way; there is 
plenty of room for both body and legs, and wide 
entrance doors are provided. 


* 
* * 


The chassis itself is a well-designed and a clean 
piece of work. The four-cylinder engine is of mono- 
bloc construction, the cylinders having detachable 
heads. The engine develops as much as 35 b.h.p., 
but the tax is only £13. Side by side valves 
are fitted, while both the crankshaft and_ the 
camshaft have three bearings. The clutch is of 
the single dry-plate type with ball-bearing with- 
drawal. One gearbox is spigoted to the engine 
crankcase and has four speeds and reverse. The 
right-hand gear change is very light and smooth. 
Four-wheel brakes are fitted, and in the bottom of 


the gearbox is carried the cross-shaft which operates 
them, lubricated by small oilways from the box. 
Semi-elliptic springs are used for both front and 
rear. The lighting and starting equipment is by a 
12-volt Lucas dynamo and motor. 
* 
* * 


The popular Saloon sells at £325 or, if fitted with 
a Fabric body, £345. The five-seater tourer is 
priced at £295, and the two-three seater at the same 
figure. The ‘‘ Safety’’ Saloon is priced at £375, 
and is similar to the popular Saloon in appearance, 
but has Dewandre Vacuum Servo Brakes, Lucas Dip- 
ping Reflectors, and Triplex Glass throughout. 


There is a large petrol tank (12 gallons) at the rear 
with two gallons in reserve. 


* * 


A complimentary dinner was given the other even- 
ing at the Piccadilly Hotel to Mr. W. H. Paull, 
Technical Director at Fort Dunlop, on behalf of 
racing motorists and friends, Mr. Frank Gray being 
in the chair. During the course of the evening Mr. 
Paull remarked, while replying to the toast of his 
health, proposed by the chairman and supported 
by Major H. O. D. Segrave, that if racing motorists 
demanded a tyre which would stand up to speeds of 
250 miles per hour, the Dunlop Company would be 
prepared to make such a tyre. It is noteworthy that 
all the great speed events which have taken place 
within the past twelve months have been won on 
Dunlops. Among other racing motorists present 
were Mr. Robert Benoist, the holder of the World’s 
Motor Championship (Grand Prix of France, Great 
Britain, Spain and Europe 1927), Mr. F. S. Edge, 
Mr. J. W. Stocks, Mr. Albert Eadie, Mr. F. W. 
Shoreland, Mr. A, J. Wilson, Miss Violette Cordery 


} and the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce. 


PRICES 
The Austin The Austin 
“Twenty” ** Sixteen” 
from £425 ‘Light Six’ 


from 
The Austin The Austin 
“Twelve’’ “Seven” 


from £255 from £135 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


HE sturdy construction and economy 

of the Austin 12 h.p. chassis are 
famous—an Austin Fabric Saloon body is 
scientifically light—the combination is ideal. 
The fabric coachwork eliminates drumming 
—is easy to clean—does not scratch—is 
silent, comfortable and always presentable. A 
trial run will amply prove our contentions. 


London Showrooms : 
BIRMINGHAM 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 (Near Marble Arch) 


BUY 
BRITISH 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ARKETS continue to display amazing 
M strength, and new issue follows new issue, 

with the result that one is forced to wonder 
where the money comes from to take up this vast 
bulk of new stock. It seems probable that the 
trust companies are playing a big part. Not merely 
has their number been largely augmented during 
recent years, but they are spreading their interests 
to an even greater extent than heretofore, and are 
including in their holdings a fair percentage of 
ordinary and deferred ordinary stocks and shares. 
These trust companies, provided they are in the 
right hands, are undoubtedly a source of strength 
to markets, inasmuch as they are able to step into 
the breach when a large parcel of attactive shares 
has to be liquidated. They are also a great boon 
to small investors who may not have the time nor 
the knowledge necessary to invest their money 
scientifically and find a useful medium in the shares 
of trust companies. Attention, however, is especially 
drawn to the need for caution in selecting a 
company of this nature in which to invest. The 
difference between success and failure is wholly 
dependent on the knowledge of those in charge of 
their management. During the last week the 
Friars Investment Trust Limited have issued their 
of 


first report. The report itself contains a list 
the Trust’s investments, together with a geo- 
graphical summary, and also the denominations 


of securities held. Both are of exceptional interest. 
23.66% of the investments are in Great Britain, 
15.14% British Dominions and Dependencies, 
11.65% America, excluding U.S.A. and Canada, 
10.13% United States of America, 32.23% Europe 
excluding Great Britain, 3.55% Asia, and 3.64% 
International. As to the denominations, 42.56% 
of the investments are bonds, debentures, debenture 
stocks and notes, 18.47% preference and preferred 
ordinary stocks and shares, and 38.97% ordinary 
and deferred ordinary stocks and shares. While 
on the subject of this Trust, I would say that, 
despite the fact that its £1 shares stand at a 
premium of a few shillings, they are, in my opinion, 
still well worth buying as a permanent investment. 


COURTAULDS 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in this issue 
there will be found a report of the Chairman’s speech 
at the Courtaulds meeting. This discloses the amaz- 
ing strength of this great industrial concern, and gives 
ample evidence of the conservative and sound policy 
adopted by its directors. 


TIN AMALGAMATIONS 

Arrangements have been completed by which 
the entire Keffi group of Nigerian tin mines 
will be amalgamated with the Associated Tin 
Mines of Nigeria. As a first move, shareholders 
in the Keffi Consolidated and the Rayfield Companies 
are summoned to extraordinary general meetings to 
warrant an exchange of their shares for those of the 


of first-class management and really able minj 
engineers. The past history of Nigerian mining com. 
panies has been a chequered one. To-day, owing to 
a long spell of high prices for the metal, Companies 
are probably in a sounder position than at any time 
in the history of the field. This result has been 
achieved by the metal remaining in the neighbour. 
hood of £300 a ton for 12 months. It is now, how. 
ever, standing in the neighbourhood of £230 per ton 
and shareholders in the companies concerned should 
not overlook the fact-that a vast amalgamation such 
as they are entering into will enable very substantiaj 
profits to be earned with tin at this price, whereas 
the same proportionate results would most certainly 
not be obtained if the companies were left as isolated 
units. 


FRISCO MINES 

Last week I referred to the Union Corporation and 
its artificial silk subsidiary, the British Enka Artificial 
Silk Company. Attention this week is drawn to 
another share in this stable, that of San Francisco 
Mines of Mexico. These shares have been neglected 
for some time, and have been depressed in price 
owing to the dullness in the base metal share market, 
They have enjoyed rather more demand this w 
however, on the fact being appreciated that at the 
present price they show a yield of 14% on last year’s 
dividends. As a mining investment they appear pecu- 
liarly attractive, and, although naturally a speculative 
element enters intoi a mining investment, in the case 
of Friscos it need not be unduly emphasized. 


THOMAS TILLINGS 

Shareholders in Thomas Tillings must be gratified 
at the rise that has occurred of late in the shares 
of this Company, to which I have repeatedly referred. 
Here we have a good example of the success that js 
achieved by a Company through thoroughly sound 
management and conservative finance. The im 
ment in price should not tempt shareholders to sell 
their shares, as Thomas Tillings remain so sound an 
investment that even at the present price a change 
need not be considered. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 

Another old favourite whose shares have sprung 
into the limelight this week is the Imperial Tobacco 
Company. The rise here is probably attributable to 
a belated recognition that the position of this great 
combine is an amazingly strong one, and that sooner 
or later shareholders must benefit when the question 
of the distribution of the reserves arises. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN BONDHOLDERS 


In this Review last week appeared the report of 
the meeting of the English Association of American 
Bond and Shareholders Limited. I draw attention 
to the Association this week because I feel that the 
very useful functions it performs may not be as widely 
known as is desirable. The Association was incor 
porated in 1884 to function as a central organization, 
to which British investors in American and Canadian 
securities might look for the protection and promotion 
of their interests and for furnishing the latest and 
most trustworthy information concerning their invest- 


Associated Tin Mines, on a basis which closely 
synchronizes with the market prices of the shares 
concerned. Shareholders in these Companies should 
not hesitate to support the scheme; by accepting 
Associated shares they are becoming shareholders in 
a Company run on the soundest lines, which has the 
advantage which all the Anglo-Oriental group possess 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTIL 


INSURANCE Co., Totai Funds Exceed $33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,00 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


ments. Lack of space prevents full details being given 

of the useful functions this Association performs. 

Particulars as to its activities can be obtained from 

i Secretary, 5 Great Winchester Street, London, 
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COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE IN SALES 


THE ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY 


DEMAND STILL KEEN 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF BONUS SHARES 


MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S ADDRESS 


The FIFTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Courtaulds, FINE VISCOSE YARNS 
Ltd, was held on March 8 at the Cannon Street Hotel, 


Cannon Street, E.C. Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the Chairman) 


Well, to resume our account of 1927, I trust that what I 
presided. have said will have made the main trading position clear to 
The Secretary (Mr. E. Kettle) having read the notice con- | you. The most interesting thing on the technical side is the 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, further development of the fine viscose yarns which I told you 
The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: I | were beginning to assume considerable importance last year. 
now submit to the meeting that the directors’ report and the | Since then the demand for such yarns has largely increased, and f 
balance-sheet circulated among the ordinary shareholders shall be | I believe they are having an important bearing upon the develop- 
taken as read. (Agreed.) ment of textile fabrics generally, as well as upon the com- 
I will now move: “‘ That the report of the directors dated | petitive position inside the artificial silk industry and between 
February 21, 1928, and the balance-sheet of December 31, 1927, | artificial silk and the natural article. 
now submitted, be and the same are hereby received and 
adopted, and that the final dividend on the ordinary shares for 
the year ended December 31, 1927, of 3s. 6d. per share, free WEAVING BRANCH 
of income tax (making with the interim dividend already paid 
twenty-five per cent. for the year), be declared and paid.” The weaving side of our business has not shared in the 
Before I ask the Deputy-Chairman to second the resolution, prosperity to the same extent as the yarn side. The last two 
I will address a few words to the meeting. or three years have not been easy for us, and the prices at 
which goods have been offered by foreign manufacturers have 
been very low. Considering this circumstance, and having 
TRADE CONDITIONS DURING 1927 regard to the short-time running and the large number of looms 
idle in the English textile districts, we consider that the results 
In reviewing the course of business during 1927, it may be | obtained from this branch have been satisfactory. Our weaving 
convenient to take up the tale at the place where we left it | factories have been useful in developing the uses of artificial 
twelve months ago. silk in the past, and have no doubt been a big factor in the 
At that time we seemed to be on the point of emerging | great demand for our yarn. I am glad to say that the present 
from a rather difficult position. The coal strike in England, | outlook is much better. 
and the depression in the textile raw material markets in 
America, had resulted towards the end of 1926 in a falling off 
in the demand for our commodities. This in turn had led to CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 
an injudicious forcing down of prices in certain quarters, and 
a general upset of confidence among consumers, and no one We will now turn for a moment to the prospects of the 
who had to sell artificial silk felt very happy. Various ways | year in front of us. The demand for artificial silk is still 
of stabilizing the position were considered, and, among others, | keen, both in England and U.S.A., and the present range of 
certain international arrangements made with this end in view, | prices seems to find favour with consumers. Therefore we may 
and at our last meeting almost my last words were to the | say that, for so far as we can see ahead, the outlook is bright, 
elect that we hoped the downward trend was arrested. Before | although no such further increase in turnover will be possible 
midsummer it became evident that this hope was justified— | as took place last year, for there are no large stocks in hand 
at any rate, for the time being: the net result was that con- | with which to supplement production. We cannot, however, 
fidence was restored, and for the rest of the year your Com- | get a very long view—we never can at this time of year—for 
pany, together with its American ally, sold the whole of its | about midsummer there is always a seasonal slackening in the 
production, in addition to liquidating the large stocks which | demand for yarn. Consumers begin to mark time and to 
had accumulated, the total weight sold exceeding the 1926 | consider their next season’s programme, and it is usually well 
figure by about fifty per cent. is being so, you may ask | into September before we can see how things are going to 
why we only show an increased profit of about twenty-five per | open out again. From this distance we cannot say if the 
cent. The principal reason is that prices were considerably | atmosphere then will still be one of confidence. 
teduced during the autumn months of 1926, and the 1927 I gather that the general consensus of opinion expects a 
were made at, or very little above, the low levels then | gradual increase of prosperity to this country. In America there 
tached; consequently, the average profit realized per pound | seems to be some little doubt whether general business conditions, 
was considerably less for 1927 than for 1926 as a whole. Here | which undoubtedly have been weakening since last midsummer, 
I should like to remark by way of parenthesis that this is a | are improving again or not. In any case, the American artificial 
very clear instance of the kind of thing which is bound to | silk business does not always follow the general trend—witness 
from time to time in the future, and which must never | the revival of the past year, which took place in spite of the 
be lost sight of in estimating the future earnings of this or | continued depression in other textile industries. Probably the 
ay other artificial silk company. That is to say, it takes | chief factor in the autumn situation will be the weight of the 
oly a small fall in selling prices to offset a very large increase | new production which will have materialized by that time. As 
of production. Moreover, every reduction in the margin of | you all know, new-comers are continually entering the field. If 
wofit will intensify this discrepancy. ndustry 


and whenever production overtakes consumption, the i 
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will have another difficult period to face, and, owing to the 
extreme sensitiveness of markets, such changes are apt to take 
place with great rapidity, However, such speculations at the 
moment are in the nature of pure guess-work, and I will refer 
briefly to more concrete matters. 


FACTORY EXPANSION 


As you will have seen in the Report, we are continuing 
steadily to expand our factories in this country. The second 
part at Wolverhampton will start to produce soon after mid- 
summer, and when it is complete the Wolverhampton factory 
will probably be the second largest one in the industry any- 
where—(hear, hear)—that at Roanoke, Virginia, belonging to 
The Viscose Company, being the largest. 

We learn that important extensions are also in progress at 
two of the factories of the Viscose Company in America. That 
company now owns four factories of first magnitude producing 
artificial silk—at Marcus Hook and Lewistown in ee 
Roanoke in Virginia, and Parkersburg in West Virginia. 
(Hear, hear.) 

We made considerable progress with the output of acetate 
silk at Chapel Lane, Coventry, during the year, and the product 
has met with a very favourable reception, but it still remains 
to be seen how far this type of yarn will stand competition 
with the newer types of viscose already referred to. 


Last year I referred to a new process which we were investi- 
gating, which is known as the Lilienfeld process. We were 
sufficiently encouraged by our experiments during the summer 
to exercise our option and purchase the somewhat extensive 
rights offered to us, As a manufacturing proposition the process 
is still in its infancy, and it is too soon to say what uses may 
ultimately be found for the product, although its possibilities 
are very interesting. 

As you know, the factory of La Soie Artificielle de Calais 
is well on its way towards full production, and I am glad to 
say the quality of its yarn is satisfactory. The French home 
market is almost alone in being depressed; nevertheless, the 
Calais undertaking has little doubt about being able to dispose 
of its full output. 

The Glanzstoff-Courtauld factory at Cologne is almost 
finished, and as demand in Germany is brisk the outlook there 
is encouraging. 


PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


I should now like to say a few words about the proposed bonus 
issue of ordinary shares, although the formalities connected 
with this are to be dealt with at the extraordinary meetings 
which are to follow. 


In fixing the amount of the issue we have had in mind the 
desirability of bringing the capital of the Company into closer 
relation with its actual assets; by “‘ actual assets’? I mean 
its plant, properties and securities in this country, and its pro- 
portion of similar assets belonging to the companies in which 
it has interests abroad. 


If the issued capital of a company:is merely a nominal figure 
totally unrelated to the actual working capital engaged in the 
business, misconceptions arise in different quarters which may 
have undesirable results. It is to avoid such misconceptions 
that we are proposing to increase the capital. (Hear, hear.) 


I am sorry to see that the warning which we attached to our 
notice to the press has not been taken everywhere at its face 
value; investors have been advised to ignore it, as nothing more 
than “‘ eyewash.”” I can assure you that it is not “‘ eyewash,” 
and that in recommending dividends your present Board of 
Directors will take into consideration nothing but the earning 
power of the business, which cannot be affected by any bonus 
issue of capital. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET 


Before I sit down you might like me to explain a few items 
on the Balance-Sheet. Taking the credit side first, you will 
notice that the figure for Creditors, etc., stands at approximately 
3} millions, which is 12 millions less than last year. The chief 
reason for this is that last year’s figure contained a large sum 
for advances against obligations owing to us in respect of 
foreign developments, both of which—advances and obligations— 
have since been discharged. 


Capital reserve account is, of course, swollen by the sum of 
£8,921,000, as explained in the printed Report. 


On the other side of the Balance-Sheet you will notice that 
the figure for land, property, etc., is up by over half a million. 
This figure is arrived at after reducing the total by the 
£250,000 put to special depreciation reserve, and is chiefly 
accounted for by the Wolverhampton extensions. 

Stock-in-Trade is somewhat lower, owing to the fact that the 
a * yarn held by us 12 months ago have been much 

uced. 


With reference to the next item, you will note tha 
of the- Company’s 3} per cent. Conversion 
deposited with the trustee of the Company’s Employees Pensions 
Fund. This represents security for the payments to be made 
in respect of past service. 


INTERESTS IN ALLIED COMPANIES 


The figure for investments in and advances to artificial silk 
and allied companies is increased by about 74 millions ag com. 
pared with last year. We have added to last year’s figure the 
increase in the valuation of the American Viscose Corporation 
shares and certain investments and advances in respect of com- 
panies and their development abroad, and we have deducted 
the amount of the American Viscose Corporation preferred, stock 
sold, and the obligations which I have already referred to jn 
speaking of the creditors, which have been discharged, 

The other item of note is “‘ Debtors.” The figure here is 
considerably higher than last year, and this is some evidence 
of the increased volume of business we are now doing. 

In concluding, I should like to ex our thanks again to 
the whole of our staff and employees for their continued devotion 
and energy in every place and in all vicissitudes, which cannot 
be too highly appreciated. (Applause.) 

I will now ask the Deputy-Chairman to second the resolution, 
The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Stanley Bourne): I have much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The Chairman: Before putting the resolution I shall be 
happy to answer to the best of my ability any questions which 
shareholders may desire to put. 

No questions being asked, the resolution was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


The Chairman: I will now move: ‘‘ That Mr. S. A. Court 
auld, Sir Thomas P. Latham and Mr. F. Johnson be and they 
are hereby re-elected directors of the company.” 

Mr. G. J. Bell (Managing Director) seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, and each of the gentlemen 
named therein thanked the shareholders for his re-election. 

The Chairman: I have next to move: “‘ That Mr. Ernest 
Lunge be and he is hereby elected a director of the company.” 
Mr. Lunge has been connected with us for many years, and | 
feel that his addition to the board will add to its strength. 

Mr. S. A. Courtauld: I beg to second the Chairman’s resolu- 
tion, and very heartily to endorse the remarks he has made 
about Mr. Lunge. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and Mr. Lunge said 
he wished to thank the Chairman for his generous words and 
the shareholders for having elected him. 

On the motion of Mr. Walter G. Griffith, seconded by Mr. 
I. B. Davidson, Messrs. E. Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. were re-elected joint auditors of the 
company for the year 1928. 


THANKS TO THE BOARD 


Mr. Davidson: I should like again to have the pleasure, in 
a very few words, of being spokesman on behalf of some of 
our friends, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the directors for the very wonderful balance-sheet they have 
submitted to us and the bonus they are proposing to give us, and 
I should like to do this in spite of the very pessimistic remarks of 
the Chairman—(laughter)—which we are getting used to. | 
think it is right that we should not disregard them, but, having 
the knowledge that some of us have gained, having been share 
holders for fifteen years or less, we still know, even on this 
side of the table, what the value of this company is, and we 
can estimate fairly assuredly what the future prospects are. 


There is one point I should like to make: I think we should 
congratulate the Chairman and the directors on the manner 0 
which they announced this bonus, giving nobody any preference, 
and putting out no hints—the hints came from outside—so that 
nobody was, shall I say, caught. The way they brought out that 
announcement is a good pattern to gentlemen in other depart- 
ments of industry in this country. (Applause.) I will not detain 
you except to say that I am sure we wish the directors the best 
of everything good to go on and work for us. They have done 
so in the past, and they will do so in the future. (Hear, hear 
Courtaulds stand to-day higher than they did last year, and 4 
have no doubt they will stand higher next year than oh 
to-day. (Applause.) We offer you, Mr. Chairman, and your . 
leagues, our sincerest thanks. You have served us well. You ha 
made Courtaulds greater than ever. May the company ©” 
tinue to flourish, and may there be more bonuses to come’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 
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“ A WONDERFUL BALANCE SHEET ” 
. Mr. Griffith: I should like to second the resolution of thanks 
appreciation to the Chairman and directors for the most 
wonderful balance sheet that has even been produced by any 
artificial silk manufacturing firm in the world. I think we 
should take into consideration and recognize that, in consequence 
of the enormous increase in Messrs. Courtaulds’ business there 
must be created a great deal of extra strain upon the directors, 
and their, work and responsibilities must be increased. In-order 
to show jhow worthy they are of the very highest esteem and 
credit which we can give them, it is only necessary to point 
fo these regular annual large profits that are made, proving 
that the directors are keenly alive to every detail which concerns 
or appertains to the success of the company’s business. 
Last year many of us thought that the Chairman was rather 
imistic. We know that he has to be cautious, and we all 
understand that every word he says is weighed and taken into 
consideration by hundreds of thousands of people elsewhere. 
In fact, the Chairman is recognized as what we will call the 
artificial silk barometer of the world. (Laughter and applause.) 
Now, to-day, I think there has been a little different atmosphere 
about what the Chairman has stated, I do not know whether 
it appeals to you in the same way, but in my opinion he has 
not been quite so pessimistic as he was last year. (Laughter.) 
In other words, there is a mood—there is a note—about his 
remarks which really shows that he is more optimistic as to 
the future. 


] take it that it means this: If, in spite of the pessimism 
which the Chairman expressed at the last meeting, we have 
had a share bonus of 100 per cent announced to us, surely 
now, from his more optimistic remarks, we can anticipate that 
at the end of the next financial year we shall rejoice at least 
jn a dividend on the increased capital of 17} per cent. (Laughter.) 
At all events, gentlemen, we know—and it is believed by many 
who are supposed to know—that the 100 per cent. bonus which 
we are to receive is only about one-fourth of the estimated 
value of the American Viscose—what shall I call it?—plum, 
which must ultimately come into the hands of the lucky share- 
holders of this remarkably successful company. (Applause.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded, amid applause. 


The Chairman said he would like to thank Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Griffith for their kind remarks, without, however, endors- 
ing Mr. Griffith’s calculations. (Laughter.) 


An extraordinary general meeting of the company and also 
a separate class meeting of the holders of Preference shares were 


subsequently held, at which resolutions were unanimously passed 
in connexion with the proposed bonus issue. 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS | 


But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.—Hood. 


WHEN the wage-earner dies it happens 
only too often that he leaves his widow and 
children next to nothing. It is not that he was 


a hard man at heart: he has merely not taken 
thought. 


Have you taken thought? Would your wife and 
children have enough to live on if... .? 
The interest of £5,000 invested would keep 
them from want. A £5,000 whole-of-life policy 
under the Standard’s ‘‘ Security System ’’ costs 


a man of 30 only £82 7s. 6d. per annum. 


Write to-day for “ Security System’ prospectus “AE4.” 


STANDARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COM 
LONDON DUBLIN 
10 CANNON STREET ccs 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
#5a PALL MALE 


OFFKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


REFUGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Established 1864. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 
31st December, 1927. 


over the rate for 1926. 

the previous year. 

£128,450 over the previous year. 
during the year. 


in claims since its establishment. 


being an increase of £412,388. 


Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 4s. Od. per cent.,an increase of Two Shillings 
Total Premium Income for year, £7,826,427, being an increase of £638,564 over 
Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,800,442, being an increase of 
Total Assets at end of the year, £39,276,629, being an increase of £3,318,580 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,693,550. The Company has paid £53,109,029 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3ist, 1927, amounted to £57,173,418 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £81,124,672 in the Industrial Branch. 

The Premium Income inthe Ordinary Branch was £3,445,010, being an increase 

of £226,176 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,381,417, 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, 


Chairman. 
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NOW _ READY 


PART I: 


By Lieut.-Comdr. JOHN IRVING 


If you think of cruising on the East Coast, from the North Foreland 
down to Aldeburgh, you and your ship cannot afford to be without 
a copy of this book of charts and sailing directions aboard. It is 
the only one of its kind—embodying the latest information concerning 
the least known creeks, swatchways, beacons and hards with reliable 
maps, thumbnail sketches of ‘‘ leading marks ’’ and charts, which is 
published in convenient book form. Old readers of the YACHTING 
MONTHLY need no introduction to the work which Lieut.-Commander 
John Irving has done to make cruising amongst the numerous rivers, 
creeks, and channels of the Thames Estuary a pleasure. The book is 
composed of the series of articles on the Rivers of the Thames Estuary 
which appeared in Y.M. pages during the past two years, but it has 
been brought entirely up to date and many of the charts and maps, 
where advisable, have been re-drawn. At least one copy of it should 
be aboard every boat cruising in these shoal-infested waters, and 
buyers of it are advised that notices, concerning any recorded 
alterations to depths, removal of beacons, landmarks or spitways, etc., 
will appear in the pages of the YACHTING MONTHLY as they occur 
from time to time. 


The Yachtsman's Pilot 


Rivers and Creeks of the Thames Estuary 


Order from the Publisher, “The Yachting Monthly” Offices, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, or from Principal Booksellers 


Price 6/-, by post 6/6 


Owing to the large number of orders already received it is advisable to send 


in your order as soon as possible 
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Company Meeting 
Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd. 


RECORD RAILWAY AND OMNIBUS FIGURES 
LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE TRANSPORT FACILITIES 
CO-ORDINATION OF THE TRAFFIC 


BLEM 
LORD ASHFIELD’S VIEWS 
The Annual GENERAL Mestinc of the U Electric 
ays Company of London, Ltd., was on March 7 


at the Caxton pas — the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield 
mS nen ne the course of his speech, said: I have 
already given the Shareholders of the Companies associated 
together in the Common Fund a detailed explanation of the 
results of those Companies for the past year, and as it is our 
practice to send to the Shareholders of this Company a copy of 
what I then said I need only summarize briefly for you the results 
of those Companies’ activities, and then proceed to give you 
some information regarding the other Companies in which you 
interested, 

So far as the Railway Companies and the London General 
Omnibus Company are concerned, their operations for 1927 
constitute a record. The combined companies carried nearly 
1,669 million passengers, an increase of seven per cent. over 
1926, and, if we include the Companies associated with them, 
are now responsible for carrying sixty per cent. of the total 
jocal passenger traffic of London. The gross receipts amounted 
roundly to £,15,000,000, an increase of £800,000, or six per cent., 
as compared with 1926. The operating expenditure of the com- 
panies only shows an increase of under 4300,000, or 2} per 
cent., as compared with 1926, yet the trains and omnibuses 
ran 225 million car miles (or ten per cent.) more than in the 
In view of the additional work which has been accomplished 
you will readily realize that there has been no falling off in the 
eforts of the officers to find more economical methods of oper- 
ating the undertakings, and that their efforts have, in fact, met 
with some success, 

The traffic movement in London generally grew freely in 1927, 
the journeys per head of the population amounting to 483, the 
H figure ever recorded in London, and only exceeded by 
New York, where the journeys made by each member of the 
population numbered 554. The geographical differences in the 
two cities will, I think, always result in New York being in 
advance of London in this respect, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is no large city in the world (and in this respect 
I do not exclude New York) which enjoys a better or more 
¢licient system of transport of all forms than London. 


THE COVERED-TOP OMNIBUS 


There is one development in traffic facilities which has made 
a considerable advance in the year to which I wish to draw 
your attention. I refer to the covered-top omnibus. When we 
placed the first covered-top vehicle on the streets we made it 
dear that it was only experimental, and that our future action 
in regard to operating additional vehicles of this type would 
depend entirely upon the wishes of the travelling public, always 
subject, of course, to the views of the msible Government 
Departments. It was very soon made n to us that the 
tovered-top vehicle was being looked upon favourably by the 
public, with the result that during 1927 practically all our 
“N.S.” type omnibuses were equipped with the covered top. 
This all-weather road vehicle will tend gradually to eliminate 
dimatic conditions as a factor determining the varying popu- 
larity of the different forms of transport, so that each will 
te used more and more for the purpose for which it is best 
fitted, and one fluctuating element in our traffic results will 
thereby have its effects materially reduced. 


POSITION OF THE TRAMWAYS 


I cannot, unfortunately, report to you similarly satisfacto: 
results from the operation of the Tramway Companies in whi 
you have, directly and indirectly, considerable interests. The 

and Suburban Traction Company has again been 
able to pay any dividend upon its Preference shares, in 
which we have a large holding. On certain routes there has 
ten improvement in the traffic receipts during the year, but 
te improvement has been slight, and until the Tramway Com- 
panies receive the protection from excessive omnibus competition 
which they are justly entitled we cannot expect any sub- 
stantial change in their fortunes, which since 1922 have been 
litle short of disastrous. 

The Order for the restriction of omnibus services on certain 
mutes, which for many months was ineffective by reason of 
ertain omnibus proprietors contesting its legality, has now 
ken upheld in the Courts, and will, I understand, be enforced 
srictly; but while a modest benefit should be obtained from 

is enforcement and from the enforcement of other similar 

Orders to be made, there can be no doubt that the difficulties 
of the Tramways will not be successfully overcome until a 
gneral scheme for the proper co-ordination of London Traffic 
isin operation. In the meantime the Tramway Companies are 

ing all they can to prevent their position being worsened, 
loth by effecting substantial economies in the operation of their 
mdertakings, which reflects the greatest credit upon the man- 


agement, and by improving and modernising their equipment 
to the full extent that their limited resources will allow. 

In this direction there is much to be done if the Tramways 
are to maintain their proper place as an essential part of the 
traffic undertakings of Greater London. Carrying as they did 
some 180 million passengers last year, they must ensure that 
their equipment fis of the highest standard both in regard to 
speed, comfort and reliability in operation if they are to keep 
pace with the ingenuity of their competitors in this respect. 
But before they can hope to undertake any considerable pro- 
gramme of improvements the Tramway Companies must have 
an opportunity to recover from the tribulations of the past 


- few years, and to strengthen their financial position. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LONDON TRAFFIC 

There is one topic which I imagine will assume greater and 
greater importance in the present year, and, therefore, it is 
right I should speak to you about it to-day. I refer to the 
proposals for a common fund and a common management of 
the local passenger transport undertakings within the London 
Traffic Area as proposed by the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee. When I reflect upon the con- 
stitution and purpose of your Company, I am bound to admit 
that you are already committed to a wide measure of co- 
ordination for the transport undertakings of London. 

Your purpose in the past has been to secure that co-ordination, 
so that you may be said to have anticipated the proposals of the 
Committee; indeed, you may be said almost to have created 
that purpose by showing how it may be accomplished and 
what beneficial results may flow from it. For without this 
co-ordination, which has been made possible only because you 
have created a common financial interest, London would not 
have obtained the liberal and progressive transport facilities 
which it now enjoys. The enormous expansion of London 
traffic resulting in the records of 1927 could not have occurred. 
London must have been poorer and more restricted if you and 
those associated with you had not been willing to take risks, 
and especially if you had not shown the commendable forbear- 
ance that you did over so long a period of years. 

Our past record commits us to the support of the ampler 
proposals now brought forward, and subject to our duty to 
protect your interests in all reasonable ways, your Board will 
support and encourage those whose business it is to explore the 
proposals and make them specific, so that if the Government 
are willing—as they should be glad to be—to carry the pro- 
posals to a conclusion, the result may be the most equitable 
and most successful that may be devised. We hope that within 
the larger scheme we may still retain our generous share. I do 
not doubt it, if we continue to display the enterprise and the 
courage which has marked our conduct in the past. 


SOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY’S TRANSPORT 
PROBLEM 

Moreover, the lesson of co-ordination which you have initiated 
is being driven home in other directions. The Main Line Rail- 
way Companies have promoted Bills in Parliament seeking the 
widest powers to operate road vehicles. I do not propose to 
deal with the form of their Bills, though they seem to me to 
envisage even more acute competition than now prevails. I 
am much more concerned with what those who are responsible 
for the conduct of the Main Line Railway Companies say, and 
I find that they are unanimous in accepting co-ordination as the 
solution of the transport problem, not of London alone, but of 
the whole country. 

Our case is, therefore, strongly reinforced, and we cannot 
doubt that, in due Parliamentary time, a settlement will be 
reached beneficial to you and beneficial to London. For compe- 
tition serves no useful purpose in transport. It is most impor- 
tant to distinguish between a supply of goods and a supply of 
service. If the goods are not sold, they still remain. If the 
service is not used, it is wasted, and nothing remains. All 
wasted service means cost. This cost must be paid, in the long 
run, in increased fares, for the service of transport cannot be 
provided at a loss except temporarily. 

The aim must always be to secure adequate service at 
reasonably low fares, and this aim presupposes co-ordination 
among those who provide the service, for it is a composite 
service, embracing many means of transport of varying economic 
strength and utility. The widespread recognition of this prin- 
ciple originated, I venture to say, with the experiments in co- 
ordination initiated some twelve years ago by your Company 
and developed since within the London area. We were the 
pioneers. 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD BEGINNING 


The present year has opened very favourably for the oper- 
ating companies, and they have already experienced quite a 
substantial improvement in traffic receipts ; we cannot, of course, 
assume that we shall continue to experience a proportionate 
improvement throughout the year, but the omens are, I think, 
auspicious, and we are, therefore, entitled to look forward 
with a considerable measure of confidence to improved results. 
(Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited 


CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Summary of the Seventy-Ninth Annual 4 at the 
Ordinary General Meeting, held on 1, 1928 

The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £209,307,690, 
as compared with £198,801,641 2 year ago, i.e., an increase of 
£ 10,506,049. 

The Total Income during 1927 was £39,801,358, as compared 
with £38,621,753 in 1926, i.e., an increase of £1,179,605. 

The Total Surplus arising from the Life business, including 
the sum of £451,779 brought forward, ig £8,523,466. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 81,259, assuring the sum of £16,941,000, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,096,556. The 
premiums received were £11,160,399, being an increase of 
£56,885 over those for the year 1926. 

The claims for the year amounted to £9,371,699. 

The number of life policies in force at the end of the year was 
1,084,107, assuring with bonus £178,211,064 and producing a 
premium income of £10,537,113 per annum. The immediate 
annuities payable were 3,738 in number, and amounted to 
£148,702 per annum. In addition there were 1,335 deferred 
and contingent annuities, securing £27,465 per annum by an 
annual premium income of £12,766, 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £16,593,454, being an increase of £510,214 over those 
for the year 1926. 

The claims for the year amounted to £8,455,450. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 751,924 on 870,078 
policies, of which 219,578 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 
198,700, the number in force being 2,576,389. The number of 
free policies which became claims was 90,466. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 24,779,938, under which the maximum sum 
assured together with declared bonus was £446,131,942 and 
producing an annual premium income of £17,279,285. The 
average duration of the whole life premium paying policies in 
force exceeds 18 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of the re-insurances, amount to £1,619,010, being an 
increase of £202,168 in sections other than Marine and a 
decrease of £134,230 in the Marine, thus giving a net increase 
of £67,938, over those for the year 1926. 

The claims for the year under Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability, Miscellaneous and Marine sections 
amounted to £1,152,976, 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£73,463. The capital sum insured under these policies is 
£5,687,942. 

In the General Branch the surplus shown is £178,803, of 
which £69,663 has been applied to strengthening the Fire and 
Miscellaneous Reserves, £25,000 has been set aside to meet 
Income Tax, and the balance of £84,140 has been carried 
forward. £500,000 has been transferred from the Common 
Contingency Fund for the purposes of the General Branch in 
accordance with the subject to the provisions of Clause 130 (B) 
of the Company’s Articles of Association, and this amount has 
been carried to the Marine Insurance account. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £3,060,596, 
including the sum of £192,523 brought forward from last year. 


This surplus the Directors have applied as follows: 
To the Investments Reserve Fund (which stands £ 


as at December 31, 1927, at £4,750,000) ... ... += 500,000 
Cost of bonus to participating policyholders - 2,130,396 
Transferred to Profit and Loss account for dividend 

and bonus to holders of shares 235,311 
To be carried forward “ 194,889 


The above stated amount of £2,130,396 is sufficient to provide 
a bonus of £2 4s. per cent. on the original sums assured, and 
a bonus at that rate will be allocated to participating policies 
which were in force on December 81, 1927. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £5,462,870, 
including the sum of £259,256 brought forward from last year. 
This surplus the Directors have applted as follows: 

To the Investments Reserve Fund (which stands £ 

as at December 31, 1927, at £4,000,000) 500,000 

To the Common Contingency Fund i eee 

Cost of bonus to participating policyholders ... 2,916,667 

Transferred to Profit and Loss account for dividend 


and bonus to holder of *‘ A ”’ shares oan 664,689 
Bonus to Members of Outdoor Staff oh 500,000 
366,667 


To the Special Contingency Fund _... 
To be carried forward 


A reversionary bonus of £1 12s. cent. on the sum assured 
at death or maturity, vesting after 5 years’ premiums have been 
paid, has been added to all with-profit icles issued on 
after January 1, 1923, and on which ums were being 
on December 31 last. 

All policies issued before January 1, 1923, which are 
(except those in the Irish Free State), and are entitled 
ticipate under the bonus distribution scheme and become 
by death or maturity of endowment between March 2, 
and March 7, 1940, both dates inclusive, will receive a 
addition varying from £7 10s. per cent. when premiums 
been paid for 5 years, to £70 per cent. when premiums 

to, 


Bi 


been paid for 70 years. 


These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition 
declared in March, 1927, and are guaranteed for a period 
twelve years to March 7, 1940. 


In the Irish Free State the surplus is proportionately much less 
than in the United Kingdom. It has therefore been decided 
that the above rates of bonus for policies issued before January 
1, 1923, shall not apply to policies in force in the Irish Free 
State, but such policies will continue to receive bonus at the 
rates and for the period previously guaranteed. 


The total amount which has been allotted under our 
sharing scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to the 
Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff is £15,930,709, 
made up as follows: 


2. 


Outdoor Policy- 
Year. Staff. holders. TOTAL, 
£ £ £ 

From March, 1908, 
to March, 1923 805,920 2,960,000 
March, 1924 A 227,642 906,650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 387,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 
March, 1926 440,945 2,097,737 2,538,682 
March, 1927 " 468,750 2,500,000 2,968,750 
March, 1928 500,000 2,916,667 3,416,667 


£2,830,354 £13,100,355 £ 15,930,709 


The important changes in the organization of the work of 
the Industrial Branch both at Chief Office and among the 
Superintendency and Agency Staff have resulted in a progressive 
decrease in the rate of expenditure in this branch from 40.5 per 
cent. of the total premiums received in 1920, to 25.47 per cent. 
of those received in 1927. 


The scheme adopted in the Industrial Branch in October, 
1926, for dealing with arrears of premiums due to unemploy- 
ment arising out of the coal dispute was taken advantage of 
by holders of more than 1,500,000 policies. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting to 
approximately £5,732,600, making a total of over £39,084,100 
since the inception of National Health Insurance. Included in 
the amount paid during the year is a sum of £1,150,432 
expended on Additional (non-cash) Benefits granted as a result 
of the valuations of the’ Societies. 


The sum expended on each Additional (non-cash) Benefit was 
as follows: 


£ 
Dental Treatment and Dentures ... ... 935,944 
Hospital Treatment 113,431 
Convalescent Home Treatment ... 13,698 
Medical and Surgical Appliances ... os 7,656 
Ophthalmic Treatment af “ari 


The number of persons admitted to membership of the Societies 
during the year was 276,290, of whom 121,798 were men and 
154,492 women. 

EDGAR HORNE, 
J. H. LUSCOMBE, } Directors 
G. E. MAY, F. P. SYMMONS, 
Secretary. Actuary 
J. BURN. 
General Manager. 


The full Report and oe Sheet can be obtained upon 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
pa Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893, £25. 
Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 


£1 10s. 
's The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 


Owen & Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. 
quarto. Fine copy H4 lbs, 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


5s. 
(A. the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
guskin's Complete Works, Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
new. . Published at 39 guineas. 
Shaw (G. B.). ; a Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
new. 
Le Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 8s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 
Lucian by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 
Hudson’s Old Glass, European and American, with 265 illus- 
trations. 21s. Published 42s. As new. 
Violin Making as it Was and Is. By Ed. Heron-Allen. 200 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value. 1921. 30s. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Educational 


HARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 


Chairman: Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp Gissoroucn 
Entrance Scholarship Examination for award of three Scholar- 
sips (£90, £70, £50) for girls over 13 years but under 15 
years of age on September Ist, 1928. Papers for first examina- 
ton will be sent to Candidates on April 3rd, and selected 
Candidates will be required to come to Harrogate for further 
aaminations in June. Regulations and Entry Forms (which 
mist be returned not later than March 31st) can be obtained 
fom © THE HEADMISTRESS, Harrogate College 


Hotel 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN—WYE VALLEYS, Beautiful 
Holiday Home (600 ft. up), Seventy Rooms; Five acres; 
billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board 
Residence, 50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, 


Th 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
MARCH ISSUE 
Now On Sale. Price 2/- 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 10.3.1928 


Faber and Gwyer Nash & Grayson 

Men & Unwin Fish Neel, 
ith ms 
Bale & Danielsson Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harper Putnam's 
Benn Richards Press 
Bee Herbert Sampson Low 
Brentano's Scribner’ 
Borns & Oates Hodder & Stcughton } ayy 
Cecil. Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed and Ward 

Lockwood Co. The 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Mathews and Mills & Beoe Werner Laurie 
Marrot Murray Wishart 


te Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —aye 


Shipping 


PR & O & BRITISH INDIA & 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., otc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interche ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand’ Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


Bi. Agente, GRAY. DAWES @ Co. 
Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loade. 
Ss now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. — Dept. S, 
lliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descri 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other anno Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


UBLIC School and ‘Varsity man, and writer of repute 

known to editors and publishers, invite authors to place 

their work with them. Secretary, 153 Windsor House, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Galleries 


ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Oil Paintings and Sketches of Oxfordshire, Wales, and France 
by HENRY HILES. 10-5.30 (Saturday 10-1) 


MARK GERTLER LAURA KNIGHT 


Exhibitions of recent Paintings and Drawings by 
MARK GERTLER and LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 
Theatre 
COURT (Sloane 5137). BERNARD SHAW’S 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


TO-NIGHT and SAT. at 6 and 9 p.m. PARTS I and II 
MATINEE SAT. at 2.30, PART II 
NEXT WEEK—PARTS III and IV 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, S 


eee 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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Gillette is the most popular shav- 
ing service in the World. It has 
; not only made hygienic self-shav- 
; ing possible for millions of men, 
but it has converted the task of shaving 
into treat—velvety smooth—quick— 
easy 


Obtainable from all Stores that cater for men. 


New Improved Gillette Outfits, 21/- and Old 
oackets av edges kets 
(10 shaving edges), 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD. 
184-188, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


illette 


ENGLISH ‘REVIEW 


March, 1928. 


Corr d —Ireland and 


Curre Comments 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 


Conservative Poli 
Col. the Rt. Hon. JOHN GRETTON, Mp. 


Our Need of a ‘NOAH™ 
China: Highbrow Illusions J. O. P. BLAND 
The Vatican and Action Francaise LEO warp 
The New Canadian North E. L. CHICANOT 
The Truth About Vilno J. H. HARLEY 
Sir Alfred Mond’s Utopia 

USTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


Unemployment : The Problem and the Remed 


When Stendhal was a Grocer 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Black Rifles “ FITZURSE ” 


The Songs of Granville Bantock 
HERMON OULD 


Pascoe’s Song CHARLES LEE 


STORIES } Deadman’s Hurst 
L. SLINGSBY BETHELL 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription: 1 
Published by THE ENGLISH Review asin, 4 Dean's Yard, 
NO STROPPING NO HONING Westminster, 8.W 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. March, 1928. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Mexican Murder Gan 
By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH, M.C. 


“The War Guilt” By H. W. WILSON 


The Gospel = Play 
the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL 


Mutual wile By F. L. McCDOUGALL 
A Yorkshireman in France By H. A. WALTON 


Some Recent of the L.T.A. 
. A. GODFREE 


The Mind of the Bird By T. A. COWARD 
A Further Word for “The Toad Under the 


Harrow.” By L. J. MAXSE 
Mechanical Music By WILLIAM BOOSEY 
Sinhaji By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Scandinavia Revisited—Finland 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


The Transport Problem in Australia 
By Sir GEORGE C. BUCHANAN, K.C.IL.E. 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 

Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


“ Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND |. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


Ifustrations, 100 TBustratioas, Mape and Pleas 
pene NORTH WALES 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 


AND | 4c WEST SWITZERLANS 
AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


BERNE, THE cian BER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, BHONE 
NE AND ZERMATT 2+ 


LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


and all Booksellers, 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Sarurpay Review, A Street, Covent Garden den (Telephone : 
‘aul, in the Cow , 43 Belvedere Road, 


nty of London, and Printed ty’ H ERBERT REIACH, 


Gerrard_ 3157, 
London, S.E.1; Ray March 10, 1928 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - & 
RICH AND ST. MOR Aves 
THE ENGADINE PONTRESINA 
LS OF THE 
Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 
New York—Brentano’s. 


nes), in the Parish of St 
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